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B07, Ph-3Ky HE SCOTCH IRON TRADE—No. XI. 
§ Os 7 THE GOVAN IRONWORKS, 
00. _ «he ; 7 
eee works were established about the year 1834 by a 
33 * és =) an the chief was William Dixon, whe has already 
O05." at od to in our notice of the Calder Ironworks. His partners 
00... 2. ty + net. Christie, Matthew Pearson, and Alexander Christie, the 
; ao ‘ ’ 4 whom acted as manager. The partnership thus formed in 
"ae TO ag to the death of Mr. Dixon’s father, was continued until 
a pry 4 subsequent to the projection of the Govan Bar Iron- 
\NIES, Be wbieh were first knownas the Townhead Works), when the 
4 Price le of the works, both at Calder and Govan, passed into the hands 
+e par, m7 Dixon, who died in 1862, leaving to his son, Mr. William 
0 ” 0 & ‘4 Dixon, the present proprietor, the whole of his large estate. 
00... kz i WS Dixon, who was born in 1824, and who married in 1851 
oo 8 & - chter of Dr. Napier, of Singapore, and granddaughter of the 
0 072 oy Sool the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica,” has carried on the works 
Pha. ae ith all the energy and enterprise that marked his father’s manage- 
oo 8K nt, and the Govan Works, having been enlarged and improved 
: a - m time to time, are now one of the largest and most complete es- 
00... a I blishments in Scotland, combining as they do all the necessary ap- 
00... gg ‘ances for the manufacture of iron, not only into “ pigs,” but also 
: i 34 AY om to malleable iron and castings. 
0. 32 siaMllthe Govan Ironworks are situated to the south-east of the centre 
00... Ti, ¢} MMMM Glasgow, and they are almost the only works of their kind that 
0... par 7 ay claim to belong to, and form part of, the city. Their flames cast 
Pri ) dB jurid glare over the whole transpontine area of Glasgow, causing 
Ne % in mangers, and very often old inhabitants, to go out of their course, 
) 0.., oa necting to find some very large and disastrous fire. But yet the 
+ % MW orks are sufficiently isolated from the residential part of Glagow 
0 Me trid of any positive nuisance to the inhabitants, always barring 
0... 42 a ose who are connected with the establishment and reside in its 
0... 3 mediate vicinity. Altogether, the works cover upwards of 20 
0. + oh my mes of ground, although in regard to structural and relative ar- 
0... _* agement, they are scattered and irregular. They are connected 
0... 50 iy aprivate line with the Hamilton and Barrhead Railway on the 
8% Why ne hand, and the City Union Railway, from which they obtain access 
6. Pie the North British and Glasgow and South Western lines, on the 
0.9 oH her, Mr. Dixon also owns several private lines, all of which ra- 
- a te from his numerous collieries in the immediate neighbourhood 
ae % Ny the works towards the depét, where the minerals are stored. 
0. 0 = ome of the pits connected with the Govan Works have been in re- 
= = ular use for many years, and —_ a large return. It is a common 
0 7 Oe dition that Mr. Dixon’s collieries go underneath the bed of the 
oe ae lyde, and that their workings stretch right into the heart of the 












ty. Itis not very long since a foolish alarm got abroad, owing to 
he partial subsidence of atenement of houses in a densely populated 
beality, that the earth was undermined by the coal workings from 
be Govan pits, The main source of the coal supply of the house- 
olders on the south side of the Clyde is derived from Govan Colliery, 
he supplies of minerals for the works being taken from Bishop- 
iggs, Ibrox, near Paisley, Aird’s Moss, Johnstone, and Carfin. The 
w field which Mr, Dixon is opening up on the Duke of Hamilton’s 
rounds at Blantyre, near Hamilton, will also be called into requi- 
tion for the supply of the Govan Works, some of the older work- 
gs nearer Glasgow being now almost exhausted. Besides this, 
owever, Mr. Dixon will find ready means of access to the rich virgin 
eld of coal in the neighbourhood of Bothwell, which is about to be 
veloped by the Messrs. Baird, of Gartsherrie, and from which it is 
npected the public and public works will in the future be mainly 
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14% i pendent for their supplies. The railway which it is proposed to 
6Y ty mstruct with the view of opening up this field will pass very near 
254 y b the Govan Works, which are, therefore, likely to be prospectively 
“4 ill provided for. There are only five furnaces in blast at Govan, 
we nd they are all of the old-fashioned kind. Until within the last 
3 ? months one of this number was always kept out of blast, but the 
“4 6 tiraordinary demand made upon Scotch pig-iron makers during the 
aK Ox st year has necessitated the whole resources of the works being 
ae ed tothe utmost. It is alittle curious that Mr. Dixon has not 
en advantage of the present tide of prosperity to complete the 


ng, nection of @ sixth furnace, which was commenced about three years 
Ko, but abandoned after it had been carried to the height of 12 ft. 
18 t would seem as if Mr, Dixon, in common with other Scotch iron- 
usters, was disposed to hang on meanwhile until some trump 
ard is turned up, for what between the introduction of new modes 


ny 

~~ OY Working and new appliances it is not difficult to forecast a near 
. A itt volution in the economy of the pig-iron manufacture. In such a 
214% 2Y “se, & present gain by the extension of works might lead to an ul- 
30 40 “mate loss, and capitalists will do well to possess their souls in 
5% OK ptience a little longer until some more definite and intelligible data 
sbeen established. The furnaces at Govan are all of the same 

04 98 eight—viz,, 45 ft. to the charging ports, and 59 ft. to the tunnel 
"98 100 ‘al. The diameter of the hearth is 7 ft. It has been in contem- 


lation, We understand, to increase the height of some of the fur- 
re? With the view of comparing the results obtained under the 
lifferent conditions of short and fall furnaces, but this idea is not 
ikely to be carried out in the meantime, at least so far as any of 
existing furnaces are concerned. The average production of the 
tyre is 14 tons each per shift, or 28 tons in the 24 hours. Thus 
ne sry production of the works is 140 tons, or 840 tons per week. 
carly tons of coal, in addition to between 80 and 90 tons of 
Toss, is required per diem to supply the furnaces and their acces- 
res. Surely it would be worth Mr. Dixon’s while to turn his at- 







































. a’ sation to the utilisation of blast-furnace gases, which would re- 
23% 2044 ice this enormous consumption of coal to a mere handful, especially 
7 ay hat fuel is s0 terribly enhanced in value for both manufacturing 
a domestic purposes. The blast for the furnaces is generated by 
* 1 ats of & high-pressure engine of 320 horse-power, which occupies 
iy a yetee building placed midway along the line of furnaces. This en- 
S sawn was made about 30 years ago at Hill-street, Glasgow, is 

5 sin the largest land-engines in Scotland. It has two blowing- 

ders, each 8 ft. in diameter, and the length of its stroke is 11 ft. 

iver; «, it the beam which is 30 tons weight, and 30 ft. in length, has 
’ le Pistons at the blowing end. The usual charge for Govan No. 1 

ock Bxehe MP"N is about 2 cwts, Spanish ore, 2 to 3 cwts. hematite, 3 cwts. 







— " rk and 2 to 3 cwts. lime. There is no other feature about 
pe 1 8 Works which calls for special notice, The gases and smoke from 
ce, 

quested to 






the heaters are carried into a chimney about 150 ft. in height at one 
corner of the works, and the boilers discharge their smoke into a stalk 
of similar height at the opposite corner of the establishment. At 
the present time the Govan brand is quoted at 97s, 6d. for No. 1, and 
96s. 6d. for No. 3. 

The Govan Works were originally started with the view of carrying 
on the manufacture of bar-iron, and since their commencement they 
have been noted both for the extent and for the quality of their pro- 
duction of this material. Fora number of years past they have turned 
out about 20,000 tons per annum of bar-iron. Altogether the malle- 
able department, which is immediately adjacent to the blast-fur- 
naces, comprises 50 puddling-furnaces, two guide mills, two merchant 
mills, and a plate mill. It was here that Gorman’s patent heat-re- 
storing gas-furnace, which was fully described lately in these co- 
lumns, was first erected, in the year 1864. These works also are en- 
titled to claim the merit—if there be any—of having first introduced 
Siemens’s furnaces to Scotland. Gorman’s furnaces are still in use, 
but they are found very liable to go wrong, and we understand that 
the puddlers have a preference still for the old reverberatory furnace, 
which, perhaps only because he understands it better, he can more 
easily manage. Five engines—two horizontal, and three beam—drive 
the machinery in the puddling ey per, and the smoke from the 
furnaces, after passing into three large main culverts, is carried into 
a couple of chimney stalks, each about 140 ft. in height. The ar- 
rangement of the puddling department is very compact, and economy 
of space and labour appears to be carefully attended to. In addition 
to the blast-furnaces and malleable ate there is a large 
foundry carried on in connection with the Govan Works; but al- 
though it has turned out a lot of very heavy machinery, there is 
nothing about itsarrangements or appliances calling for mention here. 

In all its departments the Govan Works employ nearly a thousand 
men, and taking the Calder Works and his mineral leases and ope- 
rations also into consideration, Mr. Dixon’s employees will muster 
to the tune of upwards of 3000—thus giving him the third place 
among the large employers of labour in the Scotch iron trade—the 
two above him being, as we have already indicated, Messrs. Baird, 
of Gartsherrie, who employ 9000, and Messrs, Merry and Cuning- 
hame, who employ 5000 hands. 





SILVER MINING IN AMERICA. 


Sm,—Having referred to Nevada in my last article on the above 
subject, I come now to speak of Utah—the wonder land—wonderful 
for its social peculiarity, Polygamy, but most wonderful for its 
mines of silver. The youngest of the mining regions, it is almost 
the richest. Exclusively possessed by the Mormons until the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railroad, a people whose interests lay in the 
direction of developing agriculture more than mining, the latter 

ursuit, in consequence, was neglected, supposing always that the 
ocnene knew of the existence of the mines. The discoveries are 
credited to soldiers who were stationed in the Territory in the years 
1865 and 1866. Of course, the secret could not be long kept, and 
from that time forward a mining population has flowed in with 
steadily-increasing volume. No better idea of the absolute develop- 
ments up to the closing in of last winter can be given than by quoting 
from a statement prepared and published in the Mining Journal last 


by one every way competent to know :— _ 
eS the pan raw. A the | ane of :1870, when mining began to be entered 
upon in Utah with any degree of energy, to the present, the advance made in the 
development of the mines then and subsequently discovered, as well as in prospeet- 
ing for and locating additional mining districts, building reduction works, increas- 
ing amount of shipments of both ore and bullion abroad, stands unequalled in the 
history of the early development of any mineral country yet discovered for a like 
period. 7 P sos topes 
mer of 1870 there were located in Utah seven mining districts, known 
in audein eeauaiin and precious metals, while at this date that number has been 
increased to 48, with discoveries still going on. At that period the numberof mines 
worked practically was 22; to-day over 800 mines are under substantial develop- 
ment. Then there were eight paying mines, yielding to the locators an income 
from each of $4000 per month, with twelve others giving a monthly profit of $1000 
and upwards, while the Emma at that time paid a net monthly profit of $20,000. 
Now there are ten mines in the Territory which pay monthly a profit of $20,000 
each ; 50 mines paying over $3000 monthly; 1000 mines paying over $1000 agen & 
while the Emma is now, and has been for the past nine months, averaging fully 
$250,000 per month gross. The Flagstaff exceeds $45,000 per month; with about 
300 other mines, the ores of which, not being reduced or shipped abroad, are accu- 
mulating at the mines ore to the value each month of from $1000 to $5000 each. At 
the time named there was one efficient but small furnace in the Territory ; to-day 
there are 19 well-construcied blast-furnaces, with an average capacity of 15 tons 
each daily, besides six others in course of construction, with three quartz mills com- 
plete, and two in course of construction, and three sampling works. The bullion 
product in the same time being increased from a few small sample lots to reguiar 
monthly shipments of from 1400 to 1500 tons, of the gross value of $360,000, with 
an increase in the value of the ore shipments of from about $30,000 to $275,000 
monthly. Add to this the advance made in the opening of the coal fields of the 
country, as well as in the utilisation of the very superior grades of iron ore, by its 
manufacture into pig-iron for local purposes in the southern part of the Territory, 
with the rapid strides making in the construction of the Utah Southern Railroad, 
when, all combined, will present a more rapid rate of progression than is to be met 
with in any part of the mining world.” ’ is 
By papers just to hand it appears that in the Cottonwood district 
alone, a small region of territory, exclusive of six principal mines— 
the Emma, Flagstaff, Davenport, Wellington, Montezuma, and Savage 
—there was awaiting transportation 16,000 tons of ore, worth at least 
$500,000. Other districts are showing a corresponding degree of 
activity. The following from the Alta Californian is pertinent to 


bject :— ! 
~~ robestien of bullion by the mines in this State and Nevada, as wellas Utah, 


vi bt at this moment exceeds any previous rate of production, and the re- 
pon mage ge new discoveries being constantly made, are astonishing. Of these 
some extraordinary instances have been made west of Utah Lake, ina locality which 
admits of transportation by lake to the railroad, at the low rate of $5 to $7 per ton, 
while those south-west of the lake are taking larger proportions both in respect of 
extent and value. It has been remarked that west of the mountains the metallic 
productions are gold, as is also the case at the east in Colorado ; and the magnificent 
theory presents itself that the mountain track, 700 miles broad, from the California 
line east, is running north and south a gorgeous belt of silver between two broad 
lustrous ‘fringes of gold on the east and on the west. The silver towards the centre 
of that region seems in many places capped with base metals, which give place in 
the working to the purer silver in great richness. ling ay t wane — a 
considerable proportion of gold, which in the State of California rops the 8: ner, 
and displays itself in placers and in old river beds, as well as in quartz veins. a e 
success with which that sterile region east of the mountains is capes for s iver 
assumes the marvellous, and the production goes on with increasing volume. e 

eat want seems to be facilities for smelting. Along the Salt Lake ~ ion vegeas 

rom a long distance bring, with great labour and cost, the ores from rg ape 
be transmitted to the East, and erento. ne -, pavien> 3 Mw ns — = a 

furnaces seems to be a great want; this want may, wi fe mp A 
The Rocky Mountain coal, which is in great supply, may be readily roo. 

harcoal at a great reduction in cost. The ureka 

c ah wey by instance, has produced $400 worth of ore, con‘ain- 


as rich in silver and gold, but requirin only to be amalgamated at a small cost. 
The same thing has pepenee in the Ely district, and by analogy —_ affect all 
that broad region, which unmistakeably shows the former presence of heated salt 
water. In = event, the production of the metals has received a great stimulus, 
and has already affected general business. The abundance of money is one of the 
evidences of it, and the increase of business with jobbers is still more satisfactory.” 


At present the following English companies are operating in Utah 
—to wit, the Utah, Emma, Flagstaff, Saturn, Mammoth, Copperopolis, 
Camp Floyd, Utah Smelting Company, and Last Chance. The first- 
named has been organised about a year, and will, no doubt, soon be 
on the dividend-paying list, as its furnace has started again under 
good age The Emma and Flagstaff are paying regularly 
monthly dividends of 14 to 2 per cent. respectively. The Camp 
Floyd will also, probably next month, as its mill is just about start- 
ing, and the mines of the company are proving first-class, and the 
company besides are fortunate in having a manager of ability and 
vigour. The Saturn and Mammoth Copperopolis, it is understood, 
although started under most inauspicious circumstances as to time 
of year—winter, and of unprecedented severity—will soon be, the 
former at least, in a paying condition. The Last Chance, as is well 
known, is only a month or so old, but is good for all that is claimed 
for it. The celebrated Davenport Mine, in Cottonwood district, it 
is understood, isabout passing into English hands; if so,it isa matter 
of felicitation to the lucky purchasers. It is now true that English 
investors are getting the cream of the Utah mines, and their action 
is stimulating capital elsewhere toa competition for these properties 
in the future; and as a consequence a very greatly increased pro- 
ductiveness is apparent. In fact, it has aroused American capital to 
the fact that mine owners were not disposed to wait its convenience, 
but that they would offer their mines wherever the best market was 
tobefound, Of the eight English companies now operating in Utah, 
it is not possible that any one of them will provea failure. Possibly 
these shares may be rigged to a point in the case of one or two of 
them that will produce disappointment to some, The immediate 
future of the Flagstaff and Camp Floyd companies are most encou- 
raging, as also that of the Utah, so long under acloud. That most 
general satisfaction with Utah investments will be the truth that 
a very few months will now determine. X, X, 





GOLD MINING IN COLORADO—No. V. 


Sm,—The methods of working the ores of Gilpin County, it will 
be seen, have been limited to the stamp mill for the second-class 
ores and smelting for the first-class. The mill is aided in some cases 
with the Chilian mills, or an improved form of them, which are 
placed so that the flow of the tables must pass through them. 
Heavy particles of sulphuret, escaping mercury, and coarse mineral 
are delayed, and, in part at least, re-ground, or again amalgamated. 
Good results are obtained where these mills are carefully attended 
to. Others use blankets for stopping the heavy particles. These 
blankets are washed, and the catch is then panned—the Bartola, so 
called, being generally used. Where any effort is made to save and 
re-work the tailings, means are taken to check the flow outside of 
the mill, so as to allow the heavy part of the pulp to sink, after. 
wards to be shovelled into the general pile. In the water which 
passes on to the main stream there is carried in suspension a very 
important percentage of valuable mineral; this I have termed loss 
- the flow. Perhaps it would be interesting to give some examples ° 
of this loss :— 





August 21, 1869. Sample of tailings taken out Gold. Bilver. 
from creek distant from mills .............ccseecce00s $39°21 ...... % 8:58 
January 12, 1870, Samples taken in same way ... 33°08 8°84 
July 7, 1870. itto ditto .. 83°07 10°40 
Ditto. Ditto ditto . 31-01 3°74 
Blimes from box so placed that the finest slimes 
would have time to precipitate—sample............ OD. dcites 2°47 


Valuable tailings can be gathered many miles below all the mills, 
The silver sulphide to a great extent is borne along with the water 
still further, being too light to fall whilst there is a current. 

The smelting works were established in 1867. The ore is sampled 
in the yard of the works, assayed and paid for by the ton, as per 
schedule, some items of which have already been stated. The ore 
is then placed in piles on wood, which is fired, and burns for some 
six weeks, driving off a large percentage of the sulphur, and oxi- 
dising a large part of the iron. These piles are then removed to the 
smelting furnaces, reverberatory, and smelted, so that 7 or 8 tons 
are reduced to 1 ton of matt, containing from $1200 to $2000 in 
gold and silver, and from 40 to 60 per cent. of copper. This matt 
is then sacked and shipped to Swansea for separation. The buddled 
tailings are roasted in reverberatory calcining furnaces, and then 
mixed with the ores roasted in the piles when furnaced. 

These works are conducted with ability, as well financially as 
metallurgically, and have been a great success in both respects, 
Perhaps no smelting works in the world have produced so large 
profits to owners. Being the pioneer enterprise, the managers have 
acquired a monopoly, and are most thoroughly alive to the import- 
ance of retaining that advantage so long as possible. During the 
last year other works were put up for smelting and separating. 
These works were successfully started, but the impecuniosity of the 
projectors compelled them to close down. 

Works for chlorinating upon the Plattner system were started 
and kept in operation for a year or so, by a practical operator, who 
had acquired the routine knowledge of the system as an employee 
in California. Not thoroughly versed in the chemistry of meta urgy, 
he found difficulty in treating the complex ores of Gilpin County, 
having been taught to treat only the simple sulphurets of California. 
It was.found by him an expensive “ laboratory and school of mines,” 
his own school, with hired men, costly, novel, and high priced ores, 
He learned how to treat the ores successfully, but made no profitas 
a pupil in his own establishment. For some months no work has 
been carried on here, the excuse being—“ effort to secure adequate 
capital to make the enterprise profitable.” The theory of treatment 
was correctly established when smelting was commenced, requiring 
a selection of the ores as they came from the mine—viz., separation. 
The amount of free gold in the ores of Gilpin County is not large, 
All of the a metals, or nearly all, are associated with the sul- 
phides; all the silver, not in alloy, being itself a sulphide. Hence 
a close separation of the mineral from the gangue is of firstimport- ~ 
ance, This cannot be done by the hand only—that is, only 5 per 
cent. of the ore raised has been, heretofore, hand selected out, 
whereas the ore raised actually contains not less than an average of 








ing iead, which must be smelted, Suddenly it (the lead) goes out, leaying the ere 
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20 per cent, of first-class ore disseminated through the gangue, or vein - 
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matter. This 20 per cent. is sent to the mill, contained as it is in 
the vein matter, or gangue, it is milled, a part of the precious 
metals obtained in the battery and on the plates, the larger part 
going olit to the pile of tailings, and into the creek, The partial 
recovery of this‘loss has already been explained. 

A water separation is almost impracticable, for many reasons, 
only one of which need be stated—a cold climate for several months 
in the year. The subject of closer separation has, therefore, been 


discussed, and its realisation hoped for by other means than by 
water. Prior to1870 no ores were separated in Colorado except by 
water, and none of the works were ¢arried on with satisfaction. 
— Mr. Krom brought one of his “ dry 


During the summer of this 
ore separators” to Central City, for the purpose of experimenting 
with the Gilpin County sulphurets. The ore operated upon was the 
mill ore, first-class, selected: out by hand; it was passed through 
Cornish rollers, but not sized as it should be in regular work. The 
results will be given in a succeeding communication. 


DESCRIPTION OF KROM’S DRY ORE SEPARATOR 


Instead of entering into a minute description of the apparatus 
used for dry concentration, which would not be readily compre- 
hended without diagrams, the following synthetical statement is 
presented :— 

1.—The machine consists of a portable frame of iron 5 ft. in length, 
2 ft. in width and 3 ft. 10 in, high, weighing 1000 Ibs. 

2.—The operating mechanism within consists of—(a) an adjust- 
able feed hopper; (6) an ore bed of wire-gauze tubing, permeable 
to puffs of air readily; (c) a roller beneath the ore bed for the sup- 

rtof the column of concentrated stuff gravitating downwards, and 

or the discharge of the same at a regulated speed ; (d) a bellows 
or intermitting blast apparatus for delivering puffs of air through 
the ore bed so as to lift, agitate and float upward, ieheemitling’, 
the lightest ts of the ore, and to cause such matter to overflow 
from the surface of the ore itself, whilst the heavier metallic 
ticles are permitted to gravitate downwards to the roller provided 
for their discharge as regulated. 

3.—As a whole this machine is @ compact combination of adjust- 
able and automatic mechanism by means of which a given quantity 
of ore is lifted in air intermittingly, and so agitated by air as to 
effect the separation of the heavier from the lighter parts, by allow- 
ing the Particles to move in obedience to their own weight or gra- 
vity, the latter overflowing from the surface, and the former sinking 

Gcween the gauze tubing to the discharging roller. 

The inventor uses the following lan ge :— 

“There are but a few principles on which all the plans for mechanical separation 
of ores are based ; that of a free fall of the ore in a steady moving current of water 
or of air, centrifugal force or analogous throwing of the crushed material freely 
through air at rest, and intermittent impulses of jets of air or water. The first two 
are alike in their effect, and produce deposits together of equally falling grains. 
But this is not the separation required. Owing to the various shapes of the ore 
particles, practical and useful separation cannot be effected by these means, 


$@ general approximation, crushed ore particles differing greatly in sha 

may be proportioned in three main classes, oe hollows i whe . i 

1.—Roundish grains, about 

2.—Oblong » » 26 per cent. 

3.—Flat-shaped is 25 per cent. 
The manner in which the flat, oblong, and highly angular grains happen to be pre- 
sented to the action of the air, as when thrown from a centrifugal machine, in- 
fluence the length of time of their fulling. A flat-shaped grain of gangue rock, for 
instance, if its edge cuts the air, will be thrown and deposited with the heavy 
mineral; and the flat-shaped heavy mineral will be deposited with the light gangue, 
if its flat or broadest side should be presented to the resisting action of theair. The 
intermittent action of air or water involves a further and superior principle; and, 
as between these two, air is far preferable. Jets of compressed air thrown up 
through the air or bed of material, in rapid succession, have the effect to lift the 
liguter portion to the top, and allow the heavier to sink to the bottom, and almost 
irrespectively of the varying sizes and shapes of the ore particles or grains. 

The more sharply or distinctly the jets of air are given the more perfect and well- 
defined will be the separation, and the greater may be the varying sizes of the 
graing. And the more rapidly in succession are the jets of air repeated, the greater 
will be the arnouet of work done in a given time. The Krom machine gives both 
sharpness of effect and rapidity of succession in the air jets. It is essential in 
concentrating, by means of either air or water, that time should be allowed be- 
tween the successive upward thrusts or lifts, for the whole, in each case, to 
conre to rest, or very nearly so, before the next lift is applied. But the freedom 
with which ore particles fall in air, and the very slight extent to which each lift of 
the material is carried, allow the lifts to be repeated in these machines 400 or 500 
times per minute, while water would admit only about 100 per minute. In short, 
by the use of air, properly applied, greater perfection of concentration is obtained, 
and the amount done is greatly increased, the amount of material treated depending 
almost solely on the number of lifts which can be applied within a given time.” 


Central City, May 8. 


THE SLATE DISTRICTS OF NORTH WALES—No. I. 


Sir,—Amongst the many and various mineral productions of this 
country roofing slates are certainly not the least important, as a 
substantial roof is allowed to be one of the necessaries of life in this 
climate, and hitherto no such efficient material for that purpose as 
slate has been discovered, so far as cheapness, lightness, and dura- 
bility are concerned. But it is not only as a roofing material that 
slate is valuable; of every kind of stone for flagging slate is pre- 
minently the smoothest and most enduring, and in the formation 
of tanks and cisterns, either for water or other liquids, where 
cleanliness and incorruptibility are chief desiderata, few, if any, 
materials equal to it exist. A brief description of the slate-pro- 
ducing districts, and a few remarks upon the slate trade will, there- 
fore, not be inappropriate in these columns, especially as there are 
peculiarities connected with both well worthy of attention. 

One of the first things to be observed is the small quantity of 
slate made use of, either in the form of roofing slates or slabs, com- 
pared with the amount which must be required for the purposes to 
which they can be applied, not only in this country, but in the .se- 
veral foreign countries which are in a great measure dependent 
upon us for them: 500,000 tons per annum will, probably, include 
the whole production from the various parts of the kingdom for 
the supply of Great Britain and Ireland, alate part of the continent 
of Europe, and for export to America. Why the use of such a va- 
luable material should be so restricted is difficult to understand, but 
we believe it depends chiefly upon two causes, the discredit that 
has fallen upon this class of material, from the quantity of rubbish 
which at times has been foisted on the public under the name of 
slate, and the great cost of the best slate to the consumer from the 
limited production of it,and the enormouscarriage. The principal 
reasons for this small production are the very limited areas within 
which true slate is to be found, the situation in which these are 
placed; and, lastly, that which constitutes the greatest peculiarity, 
that the small spots where it is found are almost entirely the pro- 
perry of three or four large and wealthy proprietors, in whose hands 

6 production is all buta monopoly. Within the last few years 
the price of slate has nearly doubled, and, unlike that of any other 
article, has not been reduced by periods of depression in the trade. 
A slack demand has simply been met by decreased production, a 
tacit understanding existing amongst the manufacturers not to un- 
dersell one another. Stocks have been allowed to accumulate, and 
men been placed on short time rather than submit to a reduction 
of price, a sacrifice which is cheerfully submitted to, even by the 
workmen themselves, in consequence of the large profits and high 
wages enjoyed during prosperous seasons resulting as this mono- 
poly. True slate is a metamorphic rock belonging only to the oldest 
geological systems—the Cambrian and Lower Silurian. In the West 
of Scotland, and in the mountains of Cumberland aud Westmoreland, 
there are deposits of strong coarse slate, but these, though locally 
nseful, are of little value for commercial purposes, on account of the 
coarseness.and roughness of their cleavage. On the north coast of 
Cornwall and Devon are slate deposits of good quality, the produce 
of which, especially that from the Delabole Quarries, is justly 
esteemed, But the chief source of slate in every manufactured form 
for supplying the markets of the world has been, is, and must con- 
tinue to be, that mounfainous corner of North Wales immediately to 
the north, west, and south of Snowdon, where from the rugged nature 
of the country the transit of sucha heavy material is both difficult 
and expensive. But even in this small s the deposits are quite 
exceptional, and are found with proper facilities for working them 
but in four smail patches, The most northerly of these, about three 
miles long Z something less than a milo in width, is that near 
Bethesda, in Nant Francon, containing the celebrated Penrhyn Quarry. 
Some distance to tho south of this is an ——- of the same veins 
fy, the Lianberis Valley, where aro situated the quarries of Mr. 
Assheton Smith, almost as extensive and profitable as theix nosthern 
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neighbour. Further to the south-west, in Nant Nantlle, lies the 
third; and the fourth, still more towards the south, at the head of 
the beautiful valley of Festiniog, which contains, amongst others, 
the famous quarry of the late Lord Palmerston, for its size and the 
number of men employed, perhaps, the most profitable slate quarry 
in the world. Except in these four places, each of which we will 
give a more detailed description of presently, no regular deposit of 
marketable slate is to be found. Innumerable quarries have been 
opened at an enormous expense throughout the whole of the district, 
extending from Bangor and. Conway on the north to the line of Plyn- 
limmon on the south; and although here and there small quantities 
of fissile rock of a slaty nature exist, from which a few coarse slates 
and slabs can be made, no profitable quarry has yet heen opened 
outside of the four patches named, with the exception, perhaps, of 
one belonging to Earl Vane, in the neighbourhood of Machynlleth, 
which produces a considerable quantity of slate of a fair quality, 
but far inferior to its more northern rivals. Nor is it easy at first 
sight to understand this peculiar limitation of slate deposits. The 
ores of tin dre equally limited as to the extent of country within 
which they are found, but then tin-bearing lodes exist in large 
numbers, and over nearly every portion of that district, whilst it is 
useless to look for slate, as too many persons have found out to their 
cost, except in the places mentioned. The whole of the part of 
North Wales we have alluded to consists of sedimentary rocks of 
the Cambrian and Lower Silurian formation, interspersed with erup- 
tive rocks, and patches large and small of volcanic larva, and is 
broken up into mountains and valleys of every variety of size and 
shape, but all bearing that similarity of general character which 
marks their common origin. The volcanic rocks may be broadly 
divided into horn-blendic greenstones and felspathic lavas, some- 
times perfectly distinct from one another, but often so closely com- 
bined, and running from one into the other, that it is impossible to 
separate them either in theory or in fact. The sedimentary rocks 
vary also, by almost imperceptible gradations, from the ‘coarsest 
grits and conglomerates to the finest homogeneous slate. - They are 
all more or less fissile, with definite planes of cleavage, in most in- 
stances distinct from those of deposition, but vary as much in their 
aptitute for splitting as in the materials of which they are composed. 

It is not my intention here to enter into a long disquisition on 
the causes of the phenomenon named “cleavage,” but without a few 
remarks upon it it will be impossible to give any description of the 
formation of true slate, and make clear the reasons why so compa- 
ache | small a quantity of that material is found in a district ap- 
parently similar in its general characteristics and conditions. The 
subject, however, is too long to enter upon at present, so I will re- 
serve it for a future letter. 


CAN THE CORNISH TIN STAMPS BE IMPROVED? 


Srr,—I am much obliged to you for the insertion of my letters in 
your valuable Journal; they bring me enquiries daily, and requests 
from parties for me to go to their mines, or to meet them at some 
appointed place, to show my models. I have had to go West again 
for the past week, and others are requesting me to call at mines in 
Devon and Cornwall, but Iam compelled to go to London, and there- 
fore, forced to delay seeing them. I shall be in town for the next 
three weeks when I shall be prepared to meet tin mine secretaries, 
managers, or their agents, and show them my models, when they 
will be able to judge for themselves as to their merits after seeing 
four or five working, and such as I think must convince any sane 
man that Cornishmen have hitherto been stamping on the dark side 
of the edge in every respect—that is, so far as stamping and wash- 
ing tin goes. 

I am convinced that a stamps on my principle can be erected for 
one-third the cost of the present drudge stamps, and do one-third 
more work. A stamps for the present day must be made—as Cornish- 
men should—to conform to the times and imitate railway speed. I 
fear it may be said it is a disgrace to them to class their stamps with 
that dead drudge of an animal, the donkey; but they should know 
the difficulty they encounter if they attempt an increase of speed. 
Then let them discard their drudge donkey stamps, and bring out 
one that imitates that useful, and far more lively, animal the horse, 
that can be driven to suit the present age. 

I believe that a stamps driven faster, with a lot of more lively 
heads in the stamps bed or cover, and of less weight, will do a deal 
more work than the old donkey stamps do, as that is an odd, ugly 
thing, pent up in a corner, with only a maximum speed, that cannot 
be increased; all they can do is to get more power, and add more 
weight. Itis precisely the old motto, “ We do as our fathers did 
before us;” but I can accommodate them with speed any way, either 
with large single rows of heads working on each side of the axle in 
single, double, or treble rows, or with fair-sized heads run with belts, 
150 lifts per minute. I can suit them either way, and to do a deal 
more work. 

They have another telling evil in the old stamps—it is not lively 
enough. ‘Tin is a ponderous ore, and slow-speed stamps give it time 
to settle between, and it is left under the heads until it is reduced 
to slime so fine that it is not to be caught with the crop tin, and it 
goes off in the stream; a — is caught miles below, but a great 
deal goes into the sea. All letters addressed to me at 36, Hyde-street, 
New Cross, 8.E., will find me. N. ENNor, 

N.B.—In my remarks on the cost of a stamps I refer to every por- 
_ except the heads and lifters; they cost much the same asin the 
old ones. 


ON WHAT DOES METALLIC MINING DEPEND FOR ITS 
GENERAL SUCCESS P—No. IV. 


Smr,—In continuing my remarks on this subject it will be proper 
to say that a slide, a cross-course, and elvan, or other dyke or intru- 
sive rocks, frequently produce very marked results, sometimes fa- 
vourable, and at other times the reverse, as it is seldom that an oc- 
currence of this kind happens unaccompanied by an increase or a 
diminution of the value of the lodes, either intrinsically or prospec- 
tively. This shows that the circumstances on one side of a cross- 
course, or other intersecting vein, are more favourable than on the 
other; but why it is so we know not, and no one that I am aware of 
is able to enlighten us in regard to it; and, therefore, nothing re- 
mains to us but to be diligent in observation, referring to experience 
and reasoning therefrom, and that—pretenders notwithstanding— 
is the only science effectually applicable to this part of mining. It 
is not sufficiently remembered, perhaps, by those practically unac- 
quainted with this intricate pursuit that only a very small part of 
it can be seen at atime. 

The closest examination of the interior of a mine is proceeded 
with step by step, and every step in advance excludes from view its 
pga oy ey and the range of vision by inserting oneself in a hole in 

he rock is circumscribed by impenetrable boundaries, and hence the 
connection between the past, present, and the future is a mental 
process, The descent from one level to another is very frequently 
made divergently from the lodes, and it is, therefore, impossible, to 
determine by the judgment alone, guided solely by the sense of see- 
ing, whether or not the vein operated upon in the respective levels 
is strictly identical, especially considering that every object, as soon 
as seen by the advancing explorer, recedes into darkness, and their 
connection can only be maintained by the mental eye and faculty, 
and the difficulty is not beoerg area d increased by a striking dissi- 
milarity between prominent features at the two points; amongst 
which may be noticed the fact that the lower level is sometimes re- 
markably dry whilst the upper is exceedingly wet, a circumstance 
calculated to engender doubt as to whether any necessary or natural 
connection exists between the two points. In such cases the facts 
of observation can only be referred to the reason, and reason from 
such data can only arrive at probabilities. But these serve to.excite 
an experimental investigation of the facts, which is proceedéd with 
by dialling, and transferring the outline to paper, showing the plan 
of the whole, and thereby rendering it critically conspicuous to the 
view, as if transparent. And not only so, but an entrance, so to 
speak, is éffected into the interior; from whence the whole may be 
surveyed under every conceivable aspect at will, open to the reason, 
ith reference to experience, or any other test of knowledge, includ- 
ing the sciences. But it never be forgotten that such s view 
is but an outline, and that the intermediate parts-are unexployed, 
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and require, to be of any prsstionl value, easidnous was 
changes occurring © prosecution » and 

in the line of direction af the oo be mn The ep developme 
tained, both as to the quantity and direction of the qin WY ae. 
then be promptly transferred to the working plan 6 See 
relatively in the order of their occurrence, for compari @ mi 
plation, and reference. This mean of information ma, bee Conten, 

said to be the cardinal light of this important part of ?POitey 
deed, it is the only reliable light, a priord, all other lightey 2! 
rived by direct experimentation, and shine only after tt, ing i 
their emanation are unveiled. But this shines into the SOUrcRs og 

and illuminates unpenetrated regions, and otherwise un, darkney 

truths, long before they can be experimentally explored oom 
tained, and with sufficient practical clearness ‘and caaiee BOR, 

: : . Itude 
relied upon. From hence it will not be difficult to percai to 
a very large extent the general success of mining depends that t, 
unremitting vigilance and judgment of the agents, exerg} te 
a wise discretion; which, of course, includes the adoption of With 
method and observance of every precaution to render moral every 
ances practically sure. Aggy. 

A knowledge of human nature is no less essential to ¢h 
of mining than is a competent knowledge of the physical - ce 
and the mechanical and material appliances necessary to thelr qe 
velopment. There is no truer economy in any industry the dev, 
which is effected by an enlightened or judicious liberalit eae 
respects the mode of working and the employers engaged th an 
Nothing commands so much respect from working men eye mm 
as unquestioned competency and sound business qualification, _ 
person or persons on whom devolves the responsibility of dineetat 
the operations in mines, st when such qualifications pon 
companied, as they generally are, by a true gentlemanly deport, o 
No one despises knowledge, nor the wisdom necessary to a a 
application, even in an enemy; and few there are who do not, ae 
ignorance despicable in afriend. Iam fully convinced, afteras ee 
what lengthened and varied experience in mining, that econean 
and its consequent successes, are promoted by nothing so ce rtaineg 
so reciprocating as from a consciousness pervading the mind of oo 
subordinate that the responsible and directing head of the establisy 
ment is practically conversant with its every minutie and detail, 
And not only so, but with methods for demonstrating their correct. 
ness or otherwise. 

On the other hand, the haunting consciousness of inferior} 
those points in a manager, which cannot fail to make itse| 
where existing, conduces to self-disparagement, and it 
ungeniality of disposition, the manifestation of which unamiable 
quality, unprovoked by even ordinary causes, is eminently produo. 
tive in a far too general sense of kindred—or rather retaliatory— 
dispositions. This is one of the positions in which ignorance cay. 
not conceal itself, but where, by being placed in juxtaposition ty 
the light, it becomes hideous even to its own subjects, and the more 
frequent the contact the more patent and pronounced becomes ity 
proportions, and every subsequent effort to effect its concealment 
only serves to disclose another phase of its ungainly proportions 
But it may be asked who is to blame if even designing ignorance. 
after having secured a somewhat elevated and comparatively lucra. 
tive position, should strive by all means to retain it? If ignorance 
is bliss, it must be so on the ground of its simplicity, and all uns. 
phisticated earnestness which comes under that rule, if not faultless 
cannot be said to be criminal. But may it not be questioned as to 
which class the ignorance we are considering belongs; and, further, 
whether is the greater, that which flaunts unreasonable pretensions, 
or that which endorses and provides for it experimentations at ity 
own expense? 

The teteeeate of mining, though identical, are something more than 
the interests of an individual, or of class interests, and ought to be 
so regarded. It is to be regretted, however, that the principles of 
legitimate mining are so often sacrificed to gratify’ personal prejy 
dice and to promote individual interests; and that the plainest dic. 
tates of common sense are so frequently disregarded in furtherancs 
of party purposes. It would seem that because mining is too com- 
plicated and profound to be defined as a system, that it is equally 
if not more, commonplace than agricultural pursuits. 1 am wel 
aware, whilst I thus speak, of the essential value of chemical sciencs 
to agriculture, and that it is extensively applied in that pursuit, but 
that embraces only a single branch of one science—analytical che 
mistry—thus, given the constituents of a soil to determine the kind 
of manure necessary to its invigoration, and a knowledge of the kind 
of seed for which it was adapted. But with mining the case is very 
different; its intricacies, complications, and obscurities render it 
difficult, even to the most experienced persons, in proportion to its 
many entanglements, and the darkness by which it is surrounded. 

The untutored savage of the desert sees the same sun, moon, and 
stars which we see, but has not the remotest idea that they are any- 
thing more than they tl to his unassisted eye. He has not the 
faintest perception that thousands of the stars which on a clear night 
brood twinkling over him, during his nocturnal revellings in the 
dance and song, are stupendous worlds, vastly larger than the one 
he inhabits, and is equally unconscious of the graceful revolutions 
they perform in their orbits, as he is of the nations of this terrestrial 
orb. Just so it is with thousands of individuals as respects mining. 
They believe, hearing of lodes, shafts, and levels, and having seen 8 
lode, shaft, and level, that the connection of these, in what manner 
soever performed, is the sum total of mining. And hence the con- 
ceits which so many take refuge in, and with so much enthusiast 
express—at least, in this part of the country—just as if they were 
maxims evolved from irtefragible logic, instead of being arrant 
blunders—viz., “One man can see as far into the ground as another, 
“One man can dig into the ground as well as another,” &c. ye 
and such like crudities of ignorance are current and respected, - 
by men who can scarcely speak of mining in other connections with- 
out prefixing to it the term “scientific.” Inconsistency seems det 
inadequately to express the freaks of some men when ~— Ing 
themselves in the airy regions of their own nothingness—cu 0088 
from their moorings, and without ballast. . coal 

Another important part of mining knowledge is that of agen - 
mineralogy; more especially is this requisite in foreign fields, w on 
it is sometimes impossible to be accommodated with the thay 
others, and not always safe to rely upon when obtained. the = 
plicated blending of ores, whereby one class certainly jprerse! 
matrix of others, and conceals from the eyé, even when assis if 
the most powerful microscope, every feature which might Pree th 
indicate their presence, and therefore experimental chemical a 
necessary. I presume that mining, though not a science, yore - 
a greater number of the sciences than any other ursuit, 80 a pe 
that it may be appropriately called @ science 0 the nee) 
yet, strange as it may appear, that which exercises and = va 
the most penetrating and experienced intellects 1s ners a ito 
level of the meanest capacity; and instead of training the mothe 
its compass as a standard, and to a due appreciation of its — oad 
involved ramifications, the system itself is reduced by Deine er tat 
of its every characteristic and distinguishing feature, 1n aca rn 
it may not be above the level and comprehension of every I 
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who chooses to obtrude himself into the arena of a enh to 
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in the ground with such, having some sort of mental 
an object, is mining. , 

Is it to be canienl at, then, that in so many insta ee 
glowing reports are furnished by men who never have na Hitution of 
tical experience of the nature of mining and the - wenyhs 
lodes, they should be found to be fallacious, or par - i saver 
pectations and exhilarating enthusiasm of honest an pe 
turers should terminate in pungen 
that mining itself, branded with the 
norant pretenders, should sink into the slough . 
repute, and become the synonym of a specious - 
the gilding of the imagination 1s substituted for Nature, 
and such colours taken to represent the substances © true index 0 
anyone to bo mnpeioed at Sey fade, oA fail to be the 
e things they are alle 0 represent exe 
my am sometimes puzzled as to ‘whether adventurers shout hee 
onerated from all blame in the matter or not as Sut, 
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) 
= jpown, and 20 ° ™. affirmed on behalf of companies that all a 
= be But ween from the best information in possession, = 
dal pint to indulge in censure. Rost, Knapp, 
= jscaeely yye County, Nevada. 
~ quar 10 SELECT—WHAT TO AVOID—No. XXI. 
en. . ao jast directing attention to the condition and prospects 
tely 5, Sine iarket several important changes have taken place, 
in of the me? takably indicating at least a permanency in the present 
each unms yalue of the several descriptions of metals, if, indeed, 
8! er vance js not established. Many months since the writer 
les, s further ¢ that copper, for years at ruinous prices, must advance in 
ety jnted ou tocks and supplies being totally inadequate to the grow- 
cep. value, the § tion. Since that opinion was expressed the price of 
Oh ing cosa roved no less than 6s. per unit. Although the value 
it ty copper ort has thus responded to his anticipations, and although 
the of this me rice that the most sanguine could scarcely have 
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pon looking at its present statistical position, the limited 
s comparatively exhausted condition of the Indian mar- 
seh has still to be supplied), there can be no doubt that cop- 


ket v i} not only maintain its current financial position, but will 
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Coy siderably higher value. 
. considerably hig: z , iB 
tion consti are especially satisfactory to the writer, because it 
eV «the correctness of his opinion, and the soundness of his ad- 
that va for in October last the writer observed that “ investors and ca- 
“, brat gould without delay select well-conducted, low-priced 
rein, pital copper mines.” A few instances will show the changes 
hery wt retaken place since these remarks appeared :— 
the tt COPPER MINES. 
ting Price per share, Price per share, Aggregate 
As he a rg 1872. ita e ‘ 
Is ... £100 20 0 0 0,480 0 

wee Dera Grist Conse’ 2 "9 0-0. 350 0. 13,312 0 0 
pe 8B.:@5. 55 0.. 12,000 0 0 
eel 28 0 0.. 100 0 0.. 77,464 0 0 
me 710.0 .. 1510 0.. 48,000 0 0 
| 6°. 130 0 0.. 20,480 0 0 

a 22 0 0 40 0 0 7,128 0 0 
rery Total advance on seven mines ressvesesessescnssgssessesess £198,866 00 
Ish ‘was totin. About the same period the writer penned the 
; Now as to : : He 
tail, shove remarks concerning the prospective condition and value of 
ech 1, he stated as to tin that its commercial value, although sub- 


: Po slight fluctuations from speculative causes, would be main- 
ed its marketable status possessing a vitality equal with the 
rial industries and commerce of the world, for the additional 


a ses to Which both tin and copper are being almost daily ap- 


able jied create a constantly increasing consumption, augmenting pro- 
luo rtionately with the development of trade and the progress of 
y~ ivilisation. 

i “gubsequent results have sufficiently proved the accuracy of these 
de iticipations to render recapitulation unnecessary; but a few in- 
ore 


stances may be quoted, showing the result upon the market value 
of some of our leading tin mines :— 






















lent TIN MINES. 
Ons, Price per share, Price per share, Aggregate 
nee, October, 1871. May, 1872. advance. 
Ta aD Bre& ......ceeeeees £152 10 0 £170 0 0 18,000 0 0 
Cook's Kitchen . 35 0 0. 5210 0. 42,875 0 0 
Dee Doleoath.... 70 0 0. 90 0 0. 85,920 0 0 
180» Bast Pool.......... 14 0 0. 18 0 0... 25,600 ¥ 0 
ess New Rosewarn 110 0 o® 6... 42,500 0 0 
sto Providence........ 2 0 0.. 35 0 0... 11,200 0 0 
. Tincroft ...... 52 0 0. 720 0... 120,000 0 0 
her, Mreleigh Wood ........ 0 40, 350 0. 174,000 0 0 
ons, Wea fvenen....... 215 0. ae 11,686 0 0 
its Wh. Kitty (St.Agnes) 13 0 0. 6:0, 17,180 0 0 
Wheal Margaret Pert 17 0 0 27 0 0 8,960 0 0 
han Total advance on eleven mines........ £557,921 0 0 
) be Showing an aggregate advance on 18 mines within seven months of £756,785. 
3 of North TRELEIGH Woop.—When the writer last drew attention 
sju- HM to this mine he pointed out that it is the only company working a 
lic HM property in this celebrated district incorporated under the provisions 
nea of the Limited Liability Act, that its shares are fully paid, that the 
ml: iE whole of the purchase-money consists in paid-up shares, and that its 
lly, Hi prospects of success are spoken of by those best competent to judge 
vell iiss being inno way inferior to its neighbours—Treleigh Wood, Tre- 
nee MiMleigh Wood United, Rose United, &c. Treleigh Wood shares, with 
but HMBI/ paid, are selling at 35/.; Treleigh Wood United, with 1/. paid, at 
hee MB 12.; Rose United, with 1/. paid, at 3/.; Peevor, with 10s. paid, at 
ind iB 2. 10s, ; New Rosewarne, with 22s, paid, at 9/.; and North Rosewarne, 
ind Hie with 27. paid, at 9/., whereas North Treleigh Wood shares (limited), 
ery fim and fully paid (1/.), are selling at 27. 10s. to 3/., which certainly can- 
It BM not besaid to represent the intrinsic value of the mine. Upon previous 
Its HM occasions the writer has pointed out that the actual price of a share 
, cannot always be accepted as a criterion of its real value, and North 
ind MB Treleigh Wood does certainly appear to be a case in point, for already 
ny- Mi at least six tin and copper lodes have been discovered, which, being 
the Ji intersected by two cross-courses, assures their productiveness upon de- 
sht Mi velopment. It is confidently stated that returns will be made as soon 
the fie as the machinery isin operation, and that permanently successful re- 
ne A sults will be realised. Among the several practical authorities who 
m8 HM have recently inspected the mine, one who has had great experience 
ial HMB states that “ North Treleigh Wood, in the immediate neighbourhood 
ng. i of many largely productive and profitable copperand tin mines, and 
n8 Be wexceptionable geological position, the stratification of the most 
et BB favourable description, and possessing several very important mine- 
mm HB Mal lodes, is one which no capitalist need fearembarking in, with the 
m full expectation of an ample and speedy return for his outlay.” __ 
Te RicHmonD CoNSOLIDATED.—The writer is glad to find that his 
nt tnticipations in regard to this mine are being fully verified. Although 
“ the price has advanced to something like 4/. premium, there is every 
. —_— to believe that the shares will, from the merits of the mines 
" cn command a yet much higher value. 
: ¥ AMP FLoyp.—The writer drew attention to these shares when 
ry oe (10/. paid), and has now to congratulate those of his corre- 
ng ce ents who effected purchases, seeing that there is an active 
88 ve et for the shares at 5/. premium, which is equal to 50 per cent. 
41 vara It is said that the profits will enable the directors to de- 
- M4 ividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per month. 
af “pat Hall, Old Broad-street. FRrEDK. WM. MANSELL. 
ef ete pe writing the above a further advance of 5/, per ton in 
- Price of copper has been officially announced, 
by . 
<6 ' INCIDENTS IN MINING—No. I. 
ré the Mace purpose to send to you from time to time for insertion in 
es tither ming Journal such notes on mining as may appear to me to be 
“ ania ul, interesting, or amusing to your numerous readers. The 
ey 80 long held in deserved esteem for its utility in exposing 
: ledge ¢ rt pes as being a medium for the conveyance of useful know- 
. i. rr beth connected with mines, railways, and science in general, 
r all y Opinion, the best organ in the country as the exponent of 
18 yectical ideas on those subjects. 
od been aaea” rate Sir, that in mining there have been great abuses; confidence has 
at of misplaced a Rd pe saPplie - Iwill,in the first place, give you an instance 
T and having sey n renee In a mine agent—a man at one time of moderate character, 
le to refer he Wee te mines under his management. At the time to which I am about 
olders, It has enagee of a tin mine which has heen profitable to the share- 
‘0 suit his own i en alleged that in this mine he would range the price of shares 
mine, and he a id he wish to buy, then his report would depreciate the 
7) the mine as a f “> purchase; did he want to sell, then his report would eulogise 
“ By this procedun rate property; the shares consequently rise, and he would sell. 
: imax came ; oth, it is said that he netted a large sum of money. However, a 
if company. Thet agents were called in to report for a forthcoming meeting of 
< Was. worth 100/ eir reports represented the mine to be very rich; I think the lode 
- He litle. The con, or more per fathom, while the manager said it was worth very 
Meeting. Sines teen was the manager's services were dispensed with at that 
t iustitying the endl me a F ayon has given many if not regular dividends— 
je t th ent agent’s report. 
“ Yals of whieh a of this mine there is a farm containing about 80 acres, the mine- 
‘ K A minera) 1 2%, °°, the Duke of Cornwall; of this land the aforesaid manager 
to whom the: t, thereupon he and his friend, the purser, looked out for some 
» fe long, for a purch>, might sell the grant for a good round sum. They did not wait 
t for the rant ? eo00r, Soon presented himself, and what sum, think you, did he pay 
f Which cost th. Mind, 6000/. for the license to mine within ‘that tenement, 
PUrser—a good ba vendors perhaps 8/.; 3000/. for the manager, and 30002. for 
The suid er waren for them, but.a bad one for the vendee and his partners. 
. and trang ibe appointed to manage the works in the sett so bargained for 
, leaving Eng ° ut this time the owner of the farm (the surface) was desirous 


d again, and he said to the manager, “If you like you shall have 








my farm, I am tired of a.” After some consultation a price was on’ 


the conveyance deed ordered, and a few days after the sum of about 1500/., the con” 
sideration money, was paid over in hard cash. Now, in carrying out mining opera- 
tions, every body knows that an account-house is a necessary appendage; well the 
manager, who is a far-seeing man, took care to build a house that would serve for a 
good farm house, or for a private residence, after the mine ceased to work. A smith 
and material house is also wanted in mines, these were also substantially built so as 
to serve as future stables, &c.; as to the mine, an engine was crected and worked a 
short time, when all operations ceased, and the machinery and materials were sold ; 
so that the manager can now, I suppose, go in and take possession of his buildings. 
However, the report he gave of the first-mentioned mine made it convenient for him 
to sequester in another location. 

How strange it appears to me that any man orany company should be so thought- 
lessly extravagant as to put 6000/. in the purchase of an unexplored property, merely 
because a mile or so only distant a tolerably good mine existed. The manager 
—— the freehold farm for one-half of the money paid for the license to search 

or the minerals beneath it.—Mzy 20. An OLD Reape. 


THE TERRAS MINE, AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


Srr,—I have noticed that parties have for a long time been hard 
down upon the prospects of this mine. I was all but inclined to 
think it was south of the railway, and out of the tin district. I 
passed it only a few months since, when I noticed Blanco, a mine I 
surveyed some years since for Captain Dale. I was not aware that 
Terras was in that district ; I never was more surprised than to find 
in my last round I was conveyed to Blanco, a known tin district, 
and that Terras joined it. I did not go there to survey the mine, 
but on the captain showing me the map of the sett I certainly was 
very much struck with it. I could not set it down as correct, as it 
showed four elvan courses, running about north and south, and one 
crossing them about north-west and south-east; then, they have a 
north and south cross lode, and on the map they have many east and 
west lodes, one of which, I think, is called Edward’s lode, running 
south-east, acaunter to all the others. I went over the sett and into 
the level to see where they were raising the tinstuff. I noticed 
that all these elvans and lodes carry tin, and from what I could see 
of them they make tin at the intersecting points or junctions of the 
lodes with each other, and with the elvans when they meet. I do 
not think them all well-defined lodes as to regularity. They appear 
to grow tin in elvans and lodes about junctions, and.I thought it a 
= well worth a trial. I was not there to report, neither have I 

one so, 

Since my return I have seen Capt. Rogers’s report in the Mining 
Journal, and after reading it I do not hesitate to say that I thought 
he had gone too far; his report looks too much like a thing written 
by a man bent on mischief. I cannot come to the conclusion that he 
wrote it as a conscientious report; if so, I should not set him down 
asa judge. In the first place, Capt. Rogers should and ought to be 
aware that at thisage of the world the most illiterate miner knows 
that it is at places where elvans and cross lodes meet, or where lodes 
cross each other, or lodes passing from one strata to another, that 
he has to look at as his guide to find ore. Then, I have to ask him 
where he will go and find finer looking elvans that are there alive with 
tin, and arein a tin district, and have a mass of junctions of elvans 
and lodes, of almost every bearing, and within a fair distance of 
each other, with speedy ground? Then, I say Capt. Rogers, after 
seeing all these things (ashe must when examining the mine), should 
have harrowed up his practical knowledge, and asked himself whe- 
ther this mine has not many deserving points to call his attention 
to. I would direct him to the stratification and the elvans. Are 
they not saturated for 20 ft. of the elvans in the very country joined 
with tin? The elyans and the country around contain tin about 
where they cross each other. Then, I may ask him how thistin gets 
there? I will not leave this an open question, I will give Captain 
Rogers my views of it,and say that tin is produced below from some 
interior source, and has passed up in atomic gases, aided by elec- 
tricity, and accumulated at these points to a something it has an 
affinity for. 

Then, I would suppose Capt. Rogers, as a thinking man (he know- 
ing that all the lodes and elvans contain tin), would have asked him- 
self the following questions:—When they come down in settled 
ground what will be the result; will the tin be concentrated in the 
lode and elvan, or will it become extinct? I should have thought 
far more of Capt. Rogers’ report had he shown up the good points in 
the mine, and then advised them to push down to try three or four 
of these good points at once, as a good venture with the present rise 
in the price of tin. They should not charge this cost to the working 
of the surface elvans with 6, 8, or 10 lbs. of tin to the ton. These 
points should be worked distinct. Then I may notice that many old 
tin mine agents tell me they can make 6 lbs. of tin per ton pay in 
speedy ground, and some that are working mines near Bodmin say 
they are paying dividends from it. I know others who are now erect- 
ing stamps on the strength of such reports. I further think that 
Capt. Rogers overstepped his bounds in saying that the ancients 
raised tin on the back of these lodes, but not enough to pay, as he 
cannot know what the ancients did. I believe they worked very 
few mines which didnot pay. As they knew nothing of the tricks of 
“brokers,” “bulls,” or “bears” they had only themselves to trust to. 
In conclusion, I have only one other remark to make, and that is I 
think him wrong in harrowing up Dolcoath, Tincroft, or Cook’s 
Kitchen, by saying they were throwing away 8 or 10 Ibs. of tin per 
ton. They are men that every practical man must consider know 
their own business. If they throw away tin, what has that to do 
with the Terras report? If he thought they threw away their tin, 
it would have been far more manly to have turned round and told 
them so in an open way. I should not have noticed Capt. Rogers’ 
report if I thought it a fair, manly one. I leave it for the reader to 
peruse, and pass for what he thinks it worth, N, ENNOR, 

London, May 29. 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing letter I have had sent meaground 
of the mine, If they have half the lodes and elvans shown there, 

know no mine in the country that has half the intersections they 
have. There is a great quantity of old workings shown on the map, 
which I know is correct, as I have seen them; but I have not Capt. 
Rogers’ knowledge to bear me out in saying whether they were 
worked to a profit or not. I may notice South Terras is a short dis- 
tance from Blanco and Terras. I looked through the mine, and I 
found a water-wheel upon it, working 12 heads, busy at working on 
stuff that is very much contaminated with mundic. All the mine is 
only a pit, about 30 ft. deep, and about 30 ft. over at the bottom, and 
40 or 50 ft. at the bottom. I sawaman bring up a good stone of tin 
from the pit, and I saw good looking elvan a few fathoms off, Itis 
a most extraordinary place, and a good speculation.—N, E, 





TERRAS TIN MINE—Carrt. ROGERS’S SPECIAL REPORT. 

81r,—The object for which this Special Report has been published is too trans- 

arent to deceive even the most unsuspecting. It professes to be prepared under 
instruction from a shareholder in Terras Mine, and for the ostensible purpose of 
being advised whether he ought to part with his interest or not, and concludes as 
follows—‘“‘I cannot but advise you to part with your interest.” So in order to 
enable him “ to part with his interest” the report is published in your Journal at 
the earliest possible moment: on May 14 he writes his report, and it appears in 
your Journal on May 18. So that the readers of your Journal, whom they must pre- 
sume to be gifted with no ordinary amount of credulity, are gravely asked to be- 
lieve that a shareholder, advised by Mr. Rogers, in whom he has contidence, to dis- 
pose of his interest, adopts as his best course of succeeding the extraordinary pro- 
ceeding of proclaiming to the world that he is advised to sell because the shares are 
worthless, and because the working of the mine is attended with great loss. 

What an admirable way to take to sell his shares at a high price. According to 
the proverb, the seller of fish does not usually cry “ stinking fish,” neither is it usual 
for a seller of mining shares to advertise them as worthless; and no doubt, though 
there are great fools in the world, a fool of the calibre of Mr. Rogers’s employer is 
rarely met with. Speaking seriously, until Mr. Rogers announces the name of 
his employer, and the number of shares he holds in the mine, then, and not till 
then, will I believe that the report was prepared in the employment of anyone 
having a real interest in the mine. a 

With regard to the report itself, Mr. Rogers may be entitled to state his opinions, 
such as they are, but it appears to me to bear internal evidence of a want of fairness 
throughout, and a fixed determination to represent matters in the worst possible 
light. But let us test the report otherwise. 

1.—He (Mr. Rogers) begins by stating that the sett is very extensive, and traversed 
by several lodes and elvans, ‘some of which have been wrought on by the old men 
at shallow depths; but not, I think, with any profitable results.” Now, will this 
eminent mining captain tell us upon what grounds he has formed the opinion that 
the old workings “ were not attended with any profitable results?” My informa- 
tion is that the old men’s workings are of such ancient date that there'is no record 
of the ressults—in fact, I am told that they have not been worked since the days of 
the Pheenicians, or Ancient Britons. Probably he has not seen them; for the whole 
time he was at the mine above and below was only, Iam told, 2% hours. ButI state 
as a fact that the surface operations are of great extent all over the sett from east to 
west, and also on a lode from south to north, cutting right across some of the east and 
west lodes; that I have seen some fine specimens of tin ores lying near these opera- 
tions, and so productive must these workings have been that the farmers and men 
with small capital in the neighbourhood brought up a north adit from the river for 








about half a mile to Terras, and were stopped before they got to the old work 
ings, having no money to carry it further. I have seen this adit and these old 
workings, which have tended very tly to strengthen my confidence in Terras 
Mine, but until the levels are pushed forward under theold workings the real value 
of the lodes will not be proved. The utmost depth attained is 30 fms., and yet Mr. 
—- condemns the mine, though he adimits seeing rich tin worth 30/. per fathom, 
an though it is well know n that mines become richer as depth is attained, even to 
200 fms. Mr. Rogers unintentionally pays Terras the greatest possible compliment 
by comparing its produce with Dolcoath and the richest mines in Britain, and 
worked at a depth of upwards of 200 fathoms. So that instead of disparaging the 
mine he pays it the highest compliment. 
2.—Mr. s evidently gives the most unfavourable account he possibly can of 
the lodes. There is a horse come in in the bottom, nothing unusual, and the elvans 
are poor. Yet these same elvans, so very poor, have viekled 10 tons 3 owts. of tin 
in two months, with only 48 heads of stamps. Herecommends these stamps should 
not be increased, but wh y should he advise this, when he recommends his client to 
“part with his interest?” 
3.—Then he tells us in his report that there is a loss of 250/. a month upon the 
mine. How dreadful! A young mine only being opened up, sinking sha‘ts, 
driving cross-cuts, supplying machinery of all kinds, cause a loss, absolutely a loss, 
of 250/.a month! What a frightful state of things for the poor shareholders! M 
wonder and regret is that the loss is not much greater—in fact, it is nearer s00l, 
per month; and I would have been better pleased to hear that it was four times 
2501., as it would have proved that much dead work was being done. Such a loss, 
if itcan be called loss, is nothing on ores mine being developed. There is 
Penstruthal, brought out with a capital of 100,000/. to be lost—t.e., to be expended 
upon profitable works, and yet Terras is condemned for losing, or profitably ex- 
pending, 250/. a month, or 3000/. in a year, What twaddle! z 

But it may be as well to remind the shareholders that even this paltry loss is no 
loss tothem. Parties for a certain capital have undertaken to open up the mine 
to the 40 fm. level, supply the mine with ample machinery, drive locke and fit up 
200 heads of stamps, or equivalents, and till this is done the shareholders are en 
titled to the profits on all ores sold, and these profits are about 250/, a month at pre- 
sent, and will much increase. 

Does Mr. Rogers mean to report that there is a loss on the getting and dressing 
of the ore of 250/. a mouth, there really being that gain, or is it upon the whole ex- 
penditure? I can only say that I have never seen any mining captain before make 
such a very poor performance, whatever the object may have been. 

One THOUSAND Sarees, 

P.S8,—Since writing the above I have seen a letter from Mr. Hamilton, of Lon- 
don, saying that he obtained an order from Mr. ein py to inspect the mine, 
but when he did so he was not aware the inspection was for a ‘ bearing” purpose. 
That he was afterwards told that Mr, Waddington had “ beared ” 150 shares. ‘These 
parties can speak to the truth of this, and explain their share in the very question- 
able proceeding. Whether Mr. Hamilton knew it was for a purpose of “ bearing” 
or not I have no wish to question, but I do know that Mr. Hamilton has been a 
large seller of Terras shares, and has had great difficulty in delivering them; and 
even a London broker last week wrote to me that he had bought from him asmall 
lot of shares two months ago, and had to threaten to buy in against him, because 
he would not get them. The effect of this letter of Mr. Rogers's has been to send 
down the shares about 20s., but it will eventually send up the shayes double that 
amount, for the more it is examined the better it appears. 





TERRAS TIN. 

8rr,—In reply to the remarks of Capt. Rickard on my report of this mine, I beg 
the favour of a few lines in the Journal of Saturday next. I repudiate with con- 
tempt the assertion that I was employed to give a bad report—no intimation what- 
ever was given when I received the telegram to inspect the mine whether the party 
employing me was a “bull” or “bear,” neither would such have any influence 
upon my opinion. I found no place in the mine worth 60/. per fathom as reported, 
or any appearance of ever having been so only three or four days before I was 
there, nor could I see any place then in operation worth as many shillings per 
fathom. Capt. Rickard told me the monthly cost was 700/., and that the returns 
of tin in the last two months had been ten tons two or three hundredweights, which 
would leave a loss of about 250/. per month. But seeing the party are not very par- 
ticular as to facts or figures, it would be more satisfactory if the dates of sales were 
given, as I very much question if the quantity of tin was raised in the time stated. 
But since the contractor holds about half the shares, it is evident, so long as the un- 
initiated get a dividend they do not look into the way it is made. Since the divi- 
dend has been paid the shares have advanced from about 326. 6d. to 3/. It may, 
therefore, suit the purpose of the contractor to debit himself with 10002. and pay a 
dividend if his shares advance 10,000 Out of the many inspectors who have seen 
this mine I have not heard of one whose report would serve the purpose of con- 
futing mine; in fact, it is but the truth, however disagreeable it may be to any 
lepy connected with the mine. Capt. Gregory, of Drake Walls, valued the elvan 
at 3 lbs. to6 lbs. I am informed several other gentlemen found the same results, 
so that my assay was given on the most favourable basis, notwithstanding which 
they are losing 250/. per month. Capt. Rickard said if all other cost than raisin 
tin were stopped they could pay their way—just fancy, if all other cost was stoppec 
they could phy their way; yet here isa mine paid a dividend. 8o evident it is to 
any impartial and experienced miner that the system as practised at Terras Tin 
Mine deserves the severest reprobation. 

As Capt. Rickard makes or allows others to make remarks about Agar, of which 
he knows nothing but from the sales of tin and copper ore, the committee might 
long ago have paid dividends had they been bent on deceiving the public by the 
system as practised at Terras. Time will show who is right. Capt. Rickard says 
I was not on the mine more than 2% hours; I ask him or anybody else is not that 
long enough to look atnothing. I would conclude by suggesting that the accounts 
of the mine should be plainly laid before the shareholders, clearly stating what 
amount of cost debitable against the mine, and what against the contractor, that 
in the future there may be no lawsuits against the directors or officials for inducing 
people to buy shares in a property that never ought to have paid a penny up to this 


moment.—/vol, Camborne, Cornwaill, May 30, EpMUND ROGERS. 





EAST LLANGYNOG LEAD MINING COMPANY. 

§1r,—I have looked in vain for the past two weeks forareply to Mr. J. P. Endean’s 
letter, which appeared inthe Mining Journal of May 11; none having appeared, will 
you oblige me by inserting the following? 

Mr. Endean “ regrets much he was not present at the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings.” He was in Manchester long before the hour appointed to open the meet- 
ing, and half an hour before the time was directed to the —— a distance of two 
po thew walk. Mr. Endean’s regret for being late ought to have been expressed at 
the meeting, and not through the Journal. He says he was in time to move what 
he calls an amendment (but which was really a distinct resolution)—that that para- 
graph of the report giving a vote of thanks to Mr. Taylor be expunged, and that the 
meeting should be adjourned for 14 days for tangible reasons, advantageous to the 
company, to be brought on the tapis. The curious clause in italics was not in his 
‘‘amendment.” Now, Mr. Endean had then been seven days in possession of a copy 
of the directors’ report, and there is no paragraph therein tendering a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Taylor—he is not even mentioned. The reasons he assigned for wishing to 
put the shareholders to the expense and trouble of another meeting were in sub- 
stance—Ist. Mr. Taylor had offended him; 2nd. He had refused his solicitor a (third) 
copy of the register of shareholders ; 3rd. He had not had time (only seven days) 
to communicate with his clients. He said he was a London sharebroker. At this 
revelation the provincials present ought to have been overawed; but they did not 
even blink. Whenthe shareholders had heard Mr. Taylor's reply they would have no 
more of Mr. Endean’s harangues—the cloven foot had appeared—and the gentleman 
whom he called his solicitor was requested, by the meeting rising en masse, to leave 
the room. Mr. Endean says he only published extracts from the agent's report, and 
that he could not get the information he (a London broker) required from the board. 
Everybody knows that extracts may be made to express anything one likes. No 
doubt Mr. Taylor offended Mr. Endean by supplying to a gentleman in London 
(whom Mr. Endean called one of his agents) a number of East Llangynog shares 
to sell on his own account. 

May Iask through the medium of the Journal if Mr. Endean has boastingly 
said he would open ten or a dozen offices in London, from which he would issue as 
many Circulars, in as many different names, advocating the same stock, and thus 
be independent of the Stock Exchange? If he has opened half that number, no 
wonder at the circular nuisance. Mr. R. denies emphatically that he ever told Mr. 
Endean the company would pay a dividend in January last. 

Mr. Taylor has long since paid to the vendor and others about 12,500/. for his 
interest in the mine, and in the event of sundry eae he will have to pay 
him 5000/. more. But what did Mr. Endean pay for his interest (about 10,5002. 
worth of shares at par) to the vendor? Only 300/.! and that has realised him (the 
“middle man”) over 20,000/., yet he is not satisfied. He could not do anythin 
with the mine himself, so he introduced it to Mr. R., and got about 9000/. worth o 
shares for nothing. It appears that he has cleared this large sum at a risk of 300/., 
while Mr. Taylor's risk was more than 40 times that much, besides the above con- 
tingency. Why the balance-sheet was not sent to the shareholders seven days before 
the ordinary meeting was explained to the satisfuction of the shareholders present. 
Mr. Endean was there, and he knows, or ought to know, that it is the custom of 
many first-class companies to discuss the balance-sheet at the ordinary meeting, and 
send a copy to each shareholder seven days after. Mr. Endean asks “ Is it true that 
Mr. Taylor in the formation of the company provided for himself a salary of 500/. a 
year.” The Articles of Association were drawn up by Mr. R., and he put himself 
in for 500/. a year as managing director, 4 «°F with & percentage on the profits. 
Is it true that Mr. Endean expected Mr. R. to put him in as managing director? 
When Mr. Taylor took up the company he modified the articles drawn up under 
Mr. R.’s instructions, ona cut down the working expenses to less than one-half the 
amount Mr. R. had placed them. 

Mr. Endean says that in December next Mr. Taylor will be entitled to 1000/. for 
two years’ salary ; this is not true, Mr. Taylor's salary is 300/. a-year until a divi- 
dend is paid, and 500/. a-year afterwards. If the directors had declared a small 
dividend at the general meeting it would have been more than 600/. in Mr. Taylor's 

sket in the shape of dividends alone, and an advance of 200/. a-year in salary. 
Ie objected to a dividend because it meant a call as well, and though a call would 
not affect him it would the company, and he declined to have an advance of salary, 
except in a legitimate way. Would Mr. Endean for the good and honour of the 
company have foregone the pocketing 1000/.? Let those who know him answer. 

Mr. Endean has confidence in the mine (which he could not float), but not in the 
management. A short time ago he extolled the management that he might get a 
high price for his shares. Now that he has sold 19-20th of his interest it suits him 
to run it down, I suppose that he may get the shares at a discount. 

Though Mr. Pascoe has not been an underground manage before, he is every way 
fitted for the post; he is intelligent, discreet, thoroughly honest, and sober. ore- 
over he gets through a great amount of work. If not himself a scientific man he 
follows the instructions of those who know how to direct him. Mr. Endean com- 
plains that his clients have had to wait a month for certificates after he had sent 
transfers to the officers of the company; this he knows to be a deliberate untruth. 
Only in one instance was there a long delay while another impression of certificates 
was being printed off. It isa fact, however, that 20 per cent. of his transfers are 
informal, and have to be returned to him for.correction. Once at least the transfers 
could not be registered because he had not paid his calls, and I believe sometimes 
the secretary had to wait for transfer fees, and several times Mr. Endean kept trans- 
fers at his office from one to three months, and then sent them down in a batch, 
meanwhile he wrote to his clients that he could not get the certificates from the com- 

*s office ; was this done to prejudice the shareholders against the m: ent ? 
Wit the above exception the saga has never had to wait a day for rs” 
signatures to certificates, and Mr. Endean has never had to wait (excepting while 
transfer book were closed) more than a few days for certificates for aprepert exe- 
cuted transfers, Mr. Endean insinuates that the secretary shows Mr, Taylor his 
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transfers, and that then Mr. Taylor sends his Circulars to his clients, offering East 
Liangynog shares at less than his et this is certainly untrue. Mr. Endean 
advertised East Llangynog shares in the Manchester i at 2/. 10s., when he 
was selling them through his Circular at 3/.,and Mr. Taylor then offered them at 
the same price, but if he did sell them at a lower price than Mr. Endean so much 
the better for the shareholders. It is quite true Mr. Taylor has an office in London 
as well as in Manchester, but they are both in his own name, and the Circular, 
whether issued in London or Manchester, is known to be from the same source. It 
will be time enough to find fault with Mr. Taylor’s dealing in the shares of the com- 
pany when he is proved to have abused the privilege, as no doubt some sharebrokers 
who have captives to the office of managing directors may have done, but so long 
as by his energy and skill he saves the company more than his salary; it is evi- 
dently the interest of the management to keep him in office. Of one thing I am 
certain, it is not for the emolument that he retains his situation, but on account of 
the large interest he has in the success of the mine, as well as the benefit of his 
clients and the shareholders erally. 

I am surprised Mr. Burn (late agent at the mine) should have so much to say. 
Let him tell the public why he was dismissed, and let him say how many hours per 
week he spent at the mine. The 40 tons of ore sold during his time fetched 20 per 
cent. less than we now obtain. Why? That 40 tons ought to have been 70, and the 
20 tons he says he left at the mouth of the levels and about the floors proved to be 
less than 6 tons. The property was coming to grief under his management. He 
never put in a cross-cut till ordered by Mr. Taylor to do so; that cross-cut was the 
beginning of our success. I firmly believe that if we had retained Mr. Burn as the 
solieas ent, allowed him to — his — way, and followed his advice, the com- 

ny would ere this have been in uidation. 

Patis not my intention tocontinue the correspondence. Had I not heard that Mr. 
Endean was sending copies of his letter to our shareholders I probably should not 
have troubled you to insert this ie Joun MEGIny. 

T rm) Manchester, May 28. 





EAST LLANGYNOG MINE. 

S1r,—I should not have bene pars ta! with this, in reply to the tissue of false- 
hoods published in the Journal of ay 11 by Mr Endean, but from the fact that his 
epistle may meet the eye of some who do not know the man. He was present 
at the shareholders’ meeting, and occupied a great portion of the time in an attack 
upon myself, with what result may be seen by not a single hand being held up in 
hisfavour. It would appear as though he felt a little disgusted with himself, as he 
crept out of the meeting almost unobserved; but whether he was or not, it was 
quite evident that the meeting was disgusted with him. Mr. Endean’s statement 
as to me obtaining a large interest from the vendor as a middle man is altogether 
untrue, as I have not yet received one shilling either in cash or shares from him 

hat I purchased. 
“ on in o pesition to prove that I have paid over 12,000/. for shares in this com- 
pany, purchased from the vendor and others; whereas Mr. Endean obtained from 
the vendor 11,250/. worth of the company’s shares for 300/., which he has sold out 
at high premiums, with the exception of but a very few shares; and is, perhaps, 
anxious now toobtain a number more at low prices by depreciating the ma ment, 
which he greatly extolled in his Circular, by way of puffing off his shares. appily 
the mine speaks for itself, and does not require puff. His great annoyance with me 
seems to be that I would not associate myself with him, but chose to work with 
brokers of respectability, some of whom he had the mere | to call his agents. It 
would be cheering to those parties who know something of the career of this gentle- 
man if he would inform them, through the Journal, w ere he obtained his mining 
knowledge. It would also be well for him, before he again attempts to enlighten 
the public as to the power of machinery, and the value of lodes, to get a little more 
perfect knowledge of mining. J. TAYLOR. 


EAST LLANGYNOG MINE. 

81rr,—I have been rather surprised at the very glaring misrepresentations put 
forth by Capt. E. J. Burn, in the Journals of Ma lL and 25, as to the discovery of 
the lodes and the opening out of this property, claiming for himself the credit of 
having made the discoveries of ore from which the large quantities are now being 
taken, a statement which every man on the mine will be prepared to contradict, 
seeing that is altogether untrue. When I first visited the mine Captain Burn in- 
formed me that there was about 70 tons of ore broken, ready for dressing in the 
various piles ; but facts proved that there was not 40 tons broken on the whole mine. 
Iam in ion of a letterfrom him, dated December, 1870, stating that there 
was 70 tons ready for dressing;.and another letter, dated January, 1871, stating 
that he should have 50 tons ready for market by the end of February, neither of 
which statements proved true. ad Capt. Burn’'s skill and attention to the busi- 
ness of the company and development of the mine been such as he seems anxious 
to make the public believe they were, he might have retained his position at the 
mine until now ; but I regret to say that, after repeated warnings, I had to dismiss 
him for neglect of duty. 

Capt. Pascoe has devoted very great attention to the development of the property, 
and is still doing so; and as to the erection of the machinery, has planned and 
arranged it himself, without the aid of an engineer, Mr. Thomas, to whom Captain 
Burn refers, having simply been over to take the dimensions of the various cast- 
ings required, and on not planned or superintended the erection of any of the ma- 
chinery. The incline, which Capt. Burn claims to himself the credit of having 
laid down, had all to be taken up and removed. I should not have deemed Mr. 
Burn’s letters worth of notice at all but in the interest of Capt. Pascoe, who is a 
thorughly practical miner, and most honourable man, J. TAYLOR. 

Manchester, May 27. 


EAST LLANGYNOG MINE. 

81r,—For the last few weeks several letters have appeared in the Journal making 
serious charges against the management of this company and the manager at the 
mine. As these on a tendency to depreciate the value of the shares, I think it 
only fair that we should hear the other side of the question, as I have no doubt 
these charges can be refuted. If, as Mr. Burn insinuates, we have a captain at the 
head who is not competent for his post, by all means let the matter be enquired 
into, and if so the sooner a change is made the better for the shareholders. 

I quite agree with your correspondent at Chippenham that we should have official 
reports, and as your valuable Journal is open to such periodically, surely it is the 
duty of the sccretary to let us know the prospects of the mine from "time to time. 
The directors, I think, are bound to notice the charges made against them, other- 
wise many will let judgment go by default. A LANCASHIRE SHAREHOLDER, 


—_—_ 


LEAD MINING IN SHROPSHIRE. 


Srr,—Although very adverse to noticing anonymous correspond- 
ence, I feel it incumbent upon me to make some comment upon the 
letter signed “J. W.,” which appeared in the Supplement to last 
week’s Journal. I presume that “J. W.” will not attempt to dis- 
pute that the Bog Mine is upwards of 230 fms. deep from surface, 
nor can he deny the truth of my remark that the shaft is only unwatered to a little 
below the 100 fm. level (106 fms.), for this is veritied by the agent's report of 
May 22, in which they state that “the water is in fork 6 fms. below the 100 fm. 
level.” I did not for a moment imagine there was any person acquainted with the 
Shropshire district who was not aware that the Boat [evel was about 65 fms. from 
surface; but how your correspondent, taking the mine to be 230 fms. deep, and the 
shaft to be unwatered 106 fms., can make out that “there is only about 42 fms. 
from the present water to the bottom of the mine,” Iam at a loss to understand, 
I make it 59 fms. It may not be uninteresting to your correspondent to learn that 
in the agent's report, presented to the first general or statutory meeting of the 
company, held in October, 1871, it was not only stated that the water was in fork 
6 ft. below the 80 fm. level, but that the shaft was clear from the 80 to the 100, so 
that it has occupied nearly eight months in forking or unwatering the shaft less 
than 26 fms., it would, therefore, at this rate occupy more than eighteen months 
to unwater the mine. At the meeting in question the Chairman announced the 
financial position of the company to be good, there being a balance of 4000/. in hand. 

The expenditure for the last eight months cannot have been less than 2000/. over 
and above the returns from sales of ore, and I think it is quite manifest that more 
capital will be required to unwater the mine than the small amount now at the 
company's bankers. It becomes a simple rule-of-three sum—viz., if 26 fms. cost 
2000/., what will 59 fms. cost (the depth still to unwater)? And where is the money 
to come from unless calls are made upon the shareholders in some form or other? 
It would be very instructive and desirable for the shareholders to ascertain the 
actual cost and the length of time ocoupied in unwatering the mine from the 69 fin. 
level to the present depth (106 fms.) The mine was from the first unwatered b 
the Pennerley engine to a depth of 69 fms. below the Boat level. It appears that 
one-third of the term (21 years) granted by the lease will have expired before the 
bottom of the shaft is reached. Good judges who know the district well are of 
opinion that a new shaft ought to have been sunk in a more favourable position for 
working than the present one, which would have saved the company a great deal 
of time and money. I have to thank “J. W.” for the opportunity he has afforded 
me. of justifyin e statements in my circular upon this mine, and I have only to 
add that I shall tealesst y continue to advise my clients of the true position of the 
various mines in this district. 

Shrewsbury, May 30. E. CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN. 


WHEAL PEEVOR. 

Srr,—In last week’s Mining Journal we noticed some remarks by an anonymous 
correspondent of a very personal character respecting this mine and its manage- 
ment. He commences ‘his letter by saying that he “ has failed by private com- 
munication with the officials of the mine in producing the desired result.” This 
is somewhat indefinite, but may, perhaps, be intended to be explained in the fol- 
lowing sentences, where he speaks of a want of information seapoeins the mine. 
Now, we have to say in reply to this charge that every shareholder who has 
applied for information respecting the mine has had the fullest information 
afforded him by the officials; and the reason for the writer's concealment of his 
name is evident from the fact of his having nothing better to commence his letter 
with than a deliberate falsehood. He says he was persuaded to become a share- 
holder “on the faith that it was Treleigh Wood lode now being worked on.” Had 
he placed himself in communication with the officials of the mine they would 
have told him that it was the Wheal Peevor great tin lode they were working, 
and not the Treleigh Wood lode. The parties he says he fell in with, and who 
expressed “ various opinions” on this matter, must have been men who (if such 
men ever existed) wére deplorably ignorant of the mines of the distriet, and 
whose opinions were utterly worthless. The interesting dialogue wherein these 
wort air their views is pretty much of the same character; and, if it shows 
nothing else, shows clearly 9 that the Captain T. referred to thinks it of no 
——— to the shareholders in a mine whether tin is 50/. per ton or 90%. Per- 
haps the shareholders in. Dolcoath, or any other rich tin mine, would take a dif- 
ferent view of the subject. 

The same misty individual then asks, ‘‘ Who would have shares in a mine where 

and engineer are wholesale dealers in mine materials?” and who, he 


during the late depression in 


mining we did purchase at tes a 
of plant, and arenot ashamed to say Cet we Destined ts 
rise in of such pro » that our is that we did not invest more 
ively. At the same time, we have been careful to place it beyond the 
of anyone to sustain an + nst us such as your correspondent would 
sPpeet to wish todo. If “ Philanthropist” is- desirous of ae who would 
hold shares in mines with which we are officially connected, we n i go no further 
than the Wheal Peovor Mining Company, the shares in which are principally held 


by the most influential mining gentlemen in the county. We are getting on 
rapidly with our surface erections, and hope to have the whim engine-house up in 
about a fortnight. soon as we are able to draw with this engine we shall be in 
a position to send to surface thousands of tons of tinstuff from above the adit 
level, which is the best criterion of the worth of the mine. We court inspection, 
as we believe the more our mine is seen the more all legitimate shareholders will 
be pleased with the property. We shall sample on Friday next about 200 tons of 
tinstuff.— Wheal Peevor, Redruth, May 28. Tue OFFICIALS REFERRED To. 


WHEAL DANIEL, AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 

81r,—For a long time I have been dissatisfied with the system pursued at Wheal 
Daniel, and must now ask for permission to unburden my grievances through the 
Journal. Iam constantly hearing the enquiry—“ Why don't Daniels go better?” 
and, with your permission, I will try to give an answer. Firstly, because the mine 
is, as I consider, being worked in an un-minerlike manner—in fact, as long as the 
engine is working it appears to be all that is required. At the present moment 
they are not sinking the sump-shaft, nor driving the bottom level west of the shaft, 
nor have they done wena on the t south lode. How can anyone expect a 
mine to be properly laid open in this fashion? Secondly, there is too much share- 
dealing going on, and that is the curse of many mines; as when men havea mone- 
tary interest in a concern they generally work it for the market, and the market 
only—indeed, the laying open the mine is sometimes left out of the question alto- 
gether. Thirdly, is it not a curious thing that a pare of tributers should break a 
parcel of tinstuff, which, according to their sample, ought to bring at least 15/. per 
ton, and yet it is said to have been sold for almost a nominal sum? This matter 
certainly requires explanation ; and I have no doubt all irregularities can, to a cer- 
tain extent, be remedied. I trust they will be, and that we may see if Wheal 
Daniel cannot turn out under good and efficient management to be one of the best 
of our Cornish “‘ bals,” 

Allow me to say, in conclusion, that I do not cast the slightestjimputation on Capt. 
Pryor, the resident agent. I believe him to be a _ man, and in every —— 
wane, of his place, but when a man’s hands are tied as well as his tongue—as it is 
said his are—what can we expect ?—Redruth, May 25. B. D. 


TIN HILL MINE. 

Srr,—In answer to “‘ M. T.,” I may state that I also ama shareholder, and have 
been from the commencement. We have waited long for the turning point, and 
I for one have more than once almost given way to despair. But I believe we are 
now close upon a very great success. In fact, if I am not grievously misled, Tin 
Hill will be one of the successful mines of the current year. On what ought 
to be the first authority Iam given to understand that as soon as the stamps are 
fairly at work, and probably before this is in print they will be started, we ma 
look for a return of 3 or 4 tons of richtin per month. And as the monthly cost will 
not be more than about 100/., the result, even with the present stamping power, 
should be something very good. In every res , save in stamping power, the ca- 
pabllities of the mines are equal or even superior to the Terras Mine, about which 
so much is written in the Journal. I quite expect that before the end of the year 
we shall be realising profits at the rate of 1/. per share per annum. 


ConsTANT READER. 
WEST JEWELL. 

S1r,—The actual position of this mine at the present moment would appear to be 
better than the reader can form any idea of from the reports, although these, I 
admit, are mose encouraging. Being anxious to ascertain a few particulars, I 
wrote to Capt. Michell, who kindly replied as follows :—‘‘ We have made the en- 
gine-shaft in good working order 6 fathoms below the 42, and are at present 
making very fair progress in reaching the 57.”—‘ We have sold since the meeting 
13802. worth of tinstone, at a profit of 6701.” 

Why then, I ask, are not these facts published? Surely it would be interesting 
both to the shareholders and the public to know that 1380/. worth of tinstone had 
been sold since the meeting at nearly half profit to the company, proving, more 
than anything else can prove, that the mine is increasing in value in depth. What 
is the cause of this reticence as to the actual facts ? An ENQUIRER. 


PINTO MINING COMPANY. 
5rr,—In the Supplement to last week’s Journal a correspondent writes under the 
above heading, and signs himself ‘‘ Expectans.” If he had read my letters on this 
company and its promotion and management, published in the Supplements to the 
Journal of Nov. 18 and Dec. 7, and other editions about this time, he would not 
now be expecting much from this concern. 
A SHAREHOLDER IN AMERICAN MINES, 


PINTO MINING COMPANY. 

S1r,—I havealways found great readiness on the part of the Pinto Mining Company 
to afford information to their shareholders, ot gin reply to the letter of ‘‘ Ex- 
pectans,” which appeared in last week's Journal, I beg to give the results of an en- 
quiry made at the company’s offices a few days ago. -I found that up to the latest 
advices the roads were stillimpassable, as it appeared by the White Pine Daily News 
of May 4 that, although the weather was then fine, it would be some days before 
ore could be conveyed along the roads, so that upon this head there was nothing to 
report; and I think “ Expectans” was in error when he said other mines had re- 
covered from the bad weather, and were paying dividends, if he meant to convey 
that they had earned those dividends since the fine weather set in. I found also 
that the superintendent had been requested some time ago to furnish the fullest in- 
formation upon all the points mentioned by your correspondent, and that the direo- 
tors were disappointed at not having yet received this; but it will, doubtless, be to 
hand for the general meeting, which I believe will shortly be held. 

Thinking this information May be acceptable to shareholders who are unable to 
enquire for themselves, I venture to ask the favour of your inserting this in the 
Journal.—London, MAy 30. Cc. M. R. 


TAQUARIL MINE. 

51r,—I have read with much interest the letter signed ‘‘ Copper,” in last week’s 
Journal, in reference to the above unfortunate mine. I olmesecly hope for all con- 
cerned that the vendors can be made to refund some of the purchase money re- 
ceived for what has proved up to the present time a hopeless property. It seems 
incredible that so large a sum of money should have been expended betore a ma- 
nager who was supposed to be acting for the good of the company could determine 
the value of the undertaking to warrant such an outlay. I have regretted ever since 
the last meeting that those of us who voted for investigating the property and sus- 
pending the then manager lost our point, and were out-voted. Now that many 
thousands have since been spent we are apparently as far off success as ever. The 
telegrams that inflated the shares to sucha price were certainly most unwarranted, 
and appear to have been forwarded without reasonable grounds for the statements 
they contained. I consider that the affairs of the company want investigating to 
see where the fault really lies. VERITAS. 


[For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 








LLYWERNOG.—Owing to an irregularity of the Post-office autho- 
rities in sending the Wales letter-bag via Oswestry, instead of by Shrewsbury, 
the last week's report of this mine was too late for insertion. It is now amongst 
our usual mining intelligence, and will be read with pleasure by. those interested, 
as the improvement we referred to on the 18th instant is steadily going on in the 
main lode, below and west of the point of junction of the lodes. Six weeks ago, 
a special report by Captain Davis was published, which gave the 72 west as 
yielding 12 ewts. of lead ore per fathom (money value, say, 8.) As the level 
opened west the value increased, and was a fortnight ago reported as worth 20/. 
per fathom. Now it is worth 2 tons of lead ore (say, 26/.), and, it is said, with 
every prospect of fnrther improvement. There is much local interest felt in the 
development of these lodes in depth, which may be explained by the fact before 
noticed in this journal, ‘that the Ordnance Map, with the lodes laid down in gold 
lines by Sir Henry de la Beche, shows more lodes as traversing this sett than any 
mine in Cardiganshire, except Cwmystwith.” Furthermore, some of these lodés 
can be traced by old and new workings as extending into the adjoining county ; 
and, although many owners of mines in the intermediate district lay claim to 
possessing the lode of the celebrated Van Mine, the map, which tells its own un- 
varying tale, will, if examined with care, prove that one of the lodes so shown on 
Llywernog is in direct line with Van—the Van sett being described by the Ordnance 
authorities in the Welsh language. It is not assumed because this or any other 
mine may be proved to possess the same lode that it should be equally rich as at 
Van, or, in fact, that the lode in any given spot should be even productive of 
metal at any depth; but there is this feature to enhance the interest of the works 
at my Soa 2 of the gold lines so representing its lodes on the Ordnance 
Map have already been proved to be chiefly of strings or branches of one or two 
main lodes. That these branches converge and become consolidated in depth is 
now being proved ; and, so far as this practical trial has gone, the main lode shows 
itself to be richer and richer as the levels are lengthened, and the workings away 
from the disturbance caused by the junction of such branches or feeders. It is, 
therefore, a most interesting trial, and we shall continue to watch the result. 


WHEAL JEWELL (St. Hilary)—Wheal Jewell, situate in a dis- 
trict well known to be very rich in minerals, and close to the celebrated Wheal 
Prosper and other mines, which many years ago yielded immense profits, has 
been worked for some time by Messrs. Gundry Brothers, of London, and a few of 
their friends, with highly encouraging results. In the early part of the present 
week no less than 80 tons of good copper ore were sampled, and it is believed the 
returns will shortly be considerably increased. We understand that, with a view 
to fully develope the resources of this valuable mine, the promoters have divided 
it into 12,000 shares, which will doubtless soon fetch a high premium. And the 
fact that Wheal Jewell will be under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas Pryor, of 
Redruth, as purser is a guarantee of success to the undertaking.— Redruth Times. 





CoRNISH PuMPING ENGInEs.—The number of pumping-engines 
reported for A rill is 20. They have consumed 2397 tons of coal, and 
lifted 18°5 million tons of water 10 fms. high. The average duty of 
the whole is, therefore, 52,100,000 Ibs., lifted 1 ft. high, by the con- 
sumption of 112 lbs. of coal. The following engines have exceeded 
the averege duty :— 

Crenver and Wheal Abraham—Sturt’s 90 in. 
Di ditto —Pelly’s 80in. .. 
—Willyams’s 70 in. 
West Chiverton—New 80 in. 
Wheal Seton—Tilly’s 70 in. 
Ditto —Tregonning’s 70 in. 


Frmr-Damr.—A French i M. , 
designed a means of explosion ar . Tom QUAN, is reported to have 


Millions 





y a cord of —, im- 

¢ wire gauze casing of a y- 

amp. The action is simple and obvious; when the anixtove of gas and air mp 9 
tained the explosive limit it inflames within the lamp, and consumes the cotton, 


releasing the lever and balance-wheel, and — the alarum in operation. Thus 





the miners haye timely warning to withdraw until the air is purified by ventilation, 


Royal School of Alines, Yermyn Street 
(FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER, ] 


LecturE XXXIX.—Having given a faint out; 
principal features of the usual modes of pillar went toate Oty 
(continued Mr. SmyTH) gain much insight into the You yy 
study of Mr. Sopwith’s models, up stairs, which are ceasten : 
scale which presents a whole epitome of the phenomeng an; tt 
connected with this kind of workings, although the seal a 
gerated as to depth in comparison with length. Clg 

There is another point connected with these pillar worki 
noted, arising out of the fact that successive seams of coal tk 
few yards or fathoms of each other have to be won, Su Withing 
at the depth of 100 yards we have aseam, then at 150 yore te 
then at 180 a third, and at 200 yards a fourth; it becomes ™ 
tion which of those seams should be worked first, Ithas bea 
that it is best to go to the bottom first, and work away the hike, 
seam, 1 ‘ eating before the mischief produced ; but with ref 
to pillar \, orking, this is a most complicated question inas ety 
it has beeu found that the working of one seam sal 


almost inyay; 
affects the others, whether above or below it. Mr. Sune ~ 


wrote a paper on this subject some years ago in the Transartion. 4 
the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers, containin 
curious facts which occurred at Monkwearmouth, and proved that it Ng & 
question to be settled at once. Amongst the results of his experiments yoo 
—Suppose the lower seam was worked first, it was found that when the hag 
come to be got a movement is produced which effects considerable Gane 
seams above, making them easier worked, but so crushed as to give a lay; ne 
of slack. In this case the Maudlin seam, 6 ft. thick, is 265 fms. from tho ™ 
and the Hutton seam, 4 ft. thick, is 285 fms. The two seamsare rf 
neously, the pillars left being 30 yards by 40 yards thick, and the rds § 
breadth, thus leaving seven-eighths in the shape of pillars. The Pillars pj 
moved over a largish area in the — seam, and a considerable goat Han 
formed, the workmen found when they came to cut away the lower mn 
this goaf the coal to be much harder, and more expensive to work, butit =. 
a larger proportion of whole coal. Another change produced by the alters 
the pressure above was that it would not stand to be undercut, ‘but een 
off with a cracking sound. On the whole, it was considered that the P 
gained by the larger proportion of round coal compensated for the extra ex, 
of working. A 
On the Sener hand, I have seen cases in which the effect Produced has hg 
exactly the reverse. Thus, at the Usworth Colliery the removal of the pillars 
had a decidedly pernicious effect upon the seam below. The removal of the pil 
opening out large spaces, also always muterially injures the roadways, vine 
may be necessary to keep up, and which then require constant repairs, Whe \) 
ground is hard the strata above will hold fast, sometimes over a large area ne 
must come down at last, and in such cases the fracture of a large rock oat of 
kind almost always leads to serious results in the shape of explosions, from 
gases being displaced by such great masses comin down altogether. In the} 
seam it will be found when the upper one has n worked the roadways» 
keep good for some distance, and the wall stand well, but if there shoul 
part in which, from its yielding nature, a quantity of timber had been nt in, 
will be found that they will be constantly giving way, the roadways wih - 
one mass of slush, and all this will be the single result of the strata above} ndi 
down, and forming a sort of basin, in which the water will settle, and then per 
trate through to the levels and workings below. It is, therefore, & matter of g 
culation. If by getting more whole coal the value of the “ get” is increased js. 
ton in one seam, but in the other the inconveniences and charges produce j 
volve an additional expenditure of 2s. per ton, the balance between the two 
make all the difference between a paying and a ne concern. On thewhy 
however, it seems to be pretty generally held that when there is a consider 
pressure it is better to remove the upper seam first, and to let the ground do 
it being found agree | that the ground will then come to a state of rest, whig 
will admit of the second seam being worked advantageously. I have menti 
some disadvantage arising from this course ; but, all things being considered, 
balance is decidedly in favour of removing the upper seam first. The old syxg 
of working a large area is almost at an end, for various reasons; and, amon 
others, because a long series of passages has to be kept more or less in orde, 
as to prevent any stoppage of the ventilating currents, and these open pasugs 
by exposing so much of the coal to the action of the atmosphere the pillars ber 
deteriorated in quality. It is better to work a smaller area or panel, such a 
spoke of in the last lecture, by which the pillars are fot quickly after the boris 
cleared, and before they have time to deteriorate. The change is important 
as regards ventilation, as the currents of air are thereby reduced to moder 
lengths, instead of being, as in the older system they frequently were, from # 
60 miles from the down to the upcast shaft. : 
Whether we take in hand one system or the other the workings will son 
commence near the shaft and go outwards, or the drifts will be run out to thea 
tremity, and then the coal will be got at the farthest point, working back towu 
the shaft. The choice is often the result not so much of peculiar circums 
affecting the ground as pecuniary circumstances affecting the owners; becaus 
getting as they proceed outward a return for the capital employed is more rapidj 
obtained than by the other plan. Nevertheless, in some cases, and particul 
the Midland district, where the holdings are frequently no more than eight « 
acres, there are great advantages in driving out to the extremity and working) 
In some leases it is usual to make provision for the levels and shafts to be us 
bringing in the coal from adjacent properties, but if no — of this sort ism 
a boundary wall, as it were, is to be left, which is usually a few yards short of 
u dary. a 
“ae ogress many modifications of post and stall work, but it will oy 
necessary to mention a few. In some of the districts of England the facilities ta 
laying out post and stall work are inferior to what they were in the North of B 
land. Thus when the floor and roof are weak that circumstance gives rise to! 
employment of a different sort of arrangement altogether, although the prin 
remains the same. At the Dukinfield Colliery (where it is remembe there 
the second deepest pit in England, that of Rosebridge, near Wigan, being nov! 
deepest) there is a notable example of great pressure at a high temperature, . . 
is usually the case when they went down to such great depths ; and there, W al 
visited it last summer, I was shown what great precautions were —- mn 
a sufficiently strong shaft pillar, and the integrity of the main levels; the - ; 
levels for the latter being driven from 60 to 80 yards apart. From bed a d 
roadways to bring down the coal from the working places, in pairs, cal - ay 
are driven 140 yards asunder, the term “‘ brow being given to an hee 
hill road, and a “jig” is the apparatus by which the wagons are broug! up 
down. From these jig-brows the actually working places will be driven oh 
ginning by leaving pillars 10 yards wide, they drive a cross-cut, or rw’ 
short distance, perhaps 6 ft., while on the north the bords are from 4 yar¢ a 
wide. They then go 20 yards along the jig-brow, and then another ——~ 
out, leaving pillars 10 yards wide, and from 30 to 40 yards in —_ oa "thet 
this is taken out by the narrow workings they then proceed to ta —_ y 
lars. The arrangements for this are similar to those in the North : 1 oh 
they have to get over the ground quicker. They begin (say) ad he qi af 
working it away bit by bit, and_ putting in when necessary a pec dear 
pilar No. 2, they attack No.3. The alternate pillars being thus oy me 
returning from the boundary, take the remaining pillars and let et 
This is rather a hazardous operation, and, besides, the movement over iad 
a tendency to force out the gas it is absolutely necessary not to — A a 
be used. ‘The samesystem is in vogue in Cheshire and North Sta: ‘ - waning 
the seams being numerous and at a high angle, they are pera y i 
cross-cuts, which intersect the whole, and then by working aw ay . —— “1 Dee 
Another variation is supplied by the coal mines worked _. - ae ‘hehe 
Mostyn, and elsewhere, where the drifts are so arranged as to ~y ooh 0 
ing up of the roof which is there necessary from the fact of a broad es : - 
at the top. And it is well established that if the thickness of oe om "ad 
workings be less than 50 or 60 fms., the removal of the whole of Aen pl one 
a great commotion in the strata above; and railway engineers are one sei 
found it advisable to purchase the minerals on each side of the — a one 
tance. Ata colliery in the neighbourhood of Workington the tk _ oe vil 
lars was carried to excess, and although the manager at the time bee A ite 
warnings no attention was paid them, and the sea from above — ieee 
that thirty-six lives were lost, and the colliery totally destroy ec a cnisaegd 
disasters ‘might be mentioned in South Wales, arising from un 
the pillars. . . bei 
Another modification of the pillar system is that in which from the ot 
very tender, and the roof bad, theopening: are made — P an already ; 
lars comparative large, but inferior in dimensions to —, p-. ocy wnat 
tioned. There are old-fashioned mines in North W - -— < rele, where 
openings are 4 ft. and the pillars only 4 yards square. “ wei to lead ‘iff 
ground is wet, and liable to inundations, this system was ry the pillars the s 
ties ; and they, therefore, make the openings 5 yards, oe the areas at thect 
size ; but if the “‘thirlings,” or crossings, are of the same ed t a ee pose 
ing are too large, and the corners being unsupported are + y sater part of td 
in any case the corners of the pillars are so crushed that the gre: er than ordiss 
must be left. In some districts, ig te — the coal is strong: 
the pillars are split before they are abandoned. : ighshire) 
Assia, anette notion (of which examples may be — - peng ne Jerd 
that it would be found advantageous to drive out at a ea” are dri 
therefore, are 160 yards asunder, and between them the at then, on thes 
Strong ribs of coal are left for the security of the roadway 8, a led “W ickets,” 6 
on which it is is intended to get the coal narrow pigeon gee jdth, and betw# 
made, and then a stall is opened ont from 12 to 14 yat ae be cheough them 
these pillars of 10 yards are left. It is obviously necessary to anda g ea! 
from time to time, and to secure the roof of the stalls = m between lf 
timber is requisite. This may be said to be an antermesions yo practiced in 
wall and pillar working. This plan is, in fact, very ae pte of the most imp 
Yorkshire top-coal collieries, which have had the workin as top hard coal of Df 
sant seams in this kingdom—the Barnsley thick bed “~ - be Yorkshire tht 
byshire, which reaches in some places a thickness ry nich a map bung 0 
worked similarly to the system employed at Lundhi hve inclination not peing 4 
the wall). The pits being sunk on an inclined ay ~ Che main level, used 
t—lines of levels are Sriven out—1, the water leve 3 2. Ted the back level 
the main current of air; 3, parallel to the last, which is cate” angles. The? 
main workings are put by he oon | ing with the cost 
— ee oak - in| pds oy ” 
cleat. These - useful in — 
° , it Die to blowers. ‘ormerly they wort 
are now used. They preserve oes men t 
Betore the roof breaks down, partly fo Hine of ret” 
air to circulate, and also to secure} 1 
iy dene ron bak Bas Unread 
for serious about 1846 to the ayy time. This! 
occurred which have swept off a couple of hund c. tb safety have been § 
occurred in pillar working suspicions of its inferiority A and 
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gested, goats, no doubt, are places in which gas can accumulate, 
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of the most terrible of explosive agencies, and if an 

14 yey fire would be carried by a train of gas, as it were, 
happened math er, and a wide-spread explosion result. The consequence 
goaf to eyo accidents has been that alterations of the system are in 
ame it something nearer the long-wall methods, which throw 
to b t0 one, and render it possible to isolate the goafs. It has 
a wide that openings into the goaf might be made, so as to allow 
saggested, a no such half measures will be satisfactory. It would be 
ip be ventila » the mode of working altogether, and come to the system 
. bet av oy pillars at all, but remove the whole mass of the coal by a 
eotinoes OT 


—— satectings of Public Companies. 
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EMMA SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


+ ened special general meeting of shareholders was he'd at 
The adjourmjnus Totel, on Thursday, . 
ane City Mr. Gzorce Anperson, M P., in the chair. 

un H, Tooxe (the secretary) read the notice convening the 


<i 
; = oe 
ome, 20 88 








pring aman said—Before poses to esll upon Mr, Willyams 


dress the meeting, he had to announce to the shareholders a 
tos tance in respect to the Stock Exchange Committee. It would 
a be remembered that at their meeting he had been asked by 
dudties® if all the rules of the Stock Exchange had been complied with by the 
‘ ith the view of ——— a quotation. He had then replied in the 
compel bag he regretted to say the board had since learnt that he had been 
simi is supposition, He desired to explain how the mistake had occurred. 
} ing was aware, they had made an application for a quotation, and had 
The committee in announcing the refusal had not, however, stated 
ich influenced their decision; bu ey hac mn told the reason 

which i ir decisi but they had bee ld tk 
the other channel. They had also been informed that the resolution come 
taratt committee required a further meeting to confirm it; they had, therefore, 
why ae chairman of the Stock Exchange Committee, and requested that, 
confirming that resolution, he would allow the directors of the company to 
belore case. To that the chairman had replied that they had been misinformed 
salt the resolution requiring confirmation at a subsequent meeting, but that if the 
ha chose to make a new application, the committee would be ready to recon- 
cag question, and further appointed Monday last to receive the directors’ 
oiet +. The board, considering that the company had been very harshly and 

ut! treated, had thought this invitation to make a new application indicated a 
a U the part of the committee to reconsider their determination. They had 
dar the meeting on Monday, and the committee, having heard their statement, 

informed them that they would deliberate on the desirability of calling a 
bel meeting of their committee for the purpose of eonsidering their 
wc lieation. But, to the surprise of the directors, within half an 
of their interview with the committee, they were informed that they 

decided not to reconsider their determination. The formal intimation 
of that decision did not state any reason whatever, but they had been informed 

ivately that the reason assigned was undue haste on the part of the board in 
Lat the second application ; although they had only acted after the chairman 
of the committee had deliberately invited another application. The directors were of 

injon that they had been extremely harshly and unjustly dealt with im this matter. 

esr, hear.) And he would take the present opportunity of explaining the grounds 
af their @yinion. The Stock Exchange Committee ha: two rules relative to the 
yestion at issue. The 127th dealt with applications for settlement, whieh they had 
vedy obtained, and the 128th dealt with applications for quotations. As he had 
nentioned, they had applied for a settlement, and had got it without any question 
being raised. They had been aware that they could not apply then for a quotation, 
hecause the company had not complied with the requirements of Rule 128, which 
enforced that the vendors should retain only one-third of the capital of the com- 

y. Their application for a quotation had been refused, however, not from 
Prag failed to comply with any of the requirements of the 128th rule, but because 

their prospectus had failed to comply with one point in Rule 127, which was a rule 

shout settlements. The,fact was this : the prospectus, in stating that a preference 
would be given to fully paid-up shares, had not stated how many of these fully 

id-up shares, and how many serip shares the company intended to iwue. At 
the time of drawing up of the prospectus, the directors were entirely ignorant 
of the bearing of that rule. The brokers to the company, some of the 
not experienced men in the City, and the solicitors, also an eminent 
frm, were equally ignorant of the bearing of that rule; and, in fact, 
the requirements had so entirely become obsolete that the Stock Exchange 

Committee had deemed it necessary, fifteen days after their prospectus 
hed appeared, to post up a notice on the Stock Exchange, calling attention 
to the existence of this rule. (Hear, hear.) He considered that if any objection 
was to be raised by the committee to their application, it should have been done 
when the company applied for a settlement, and not delayed till a further applica- 
tion for a quotation had been sent in. And he strongly maintained such a course of 
proceeding was most unfair ; to punish this particular company on account of this 
fortunate error on the partof thedirectors, which they would certainly have avoided 

they been acquainted with the existence of this rule, and which, moreover, 
the Stock Exchange Committee proved by its subsequent notice to have become 
cvolete. They were of opinion that the committee should have applied that rule 
after the 24th of November, the date of the notice, but not have made use of its 
pstrictions in the case of a company formed prior to its appearance. (Hear, hear ) It 
would be the a of every one, he felt sure, that it was a very hard way of 
dealing to make their notice retro-active. And further, the board knew that 
the committee had not been equally severe with other companies; in fact, they 
were absolutely acquainted with one case, a company in which he (the Chairman) 
wa director, in which the same violation of the rule had taken place, and in 
which a quotation had been given without question. They, therefore, thought 
that the Stock Exchange Committee, who were an arbitrary and irresponsible com- 
mittee, had w their powers in the question at issue both unjustly and 
uifairly. The only other point to which he desired to call their atten- 
tion was with reference to their property. The board were that day in receipt 
of s letter from the mine of a very satisfactory character. He gave the 
aways of the ore for the month as being very much higher than what 
they had been before. (Cheers.) There had been eight assays made, 
and the average value per ton had been 200 dols., whereas the previous assays had 
proved it to be worth only 100 dols. to 140 dols. This information he regarded as 
eminently satisfactory, as showing that the value of their ore was increasing. (Hear, 
hear.) There had already been published in the newspapers the last telegram 
received by the board with reference to the work effected during May. It was to 
the effect that there had been sent away by railway 500 tons of ore, there had been 
raised from the mines 660 tons of first-class ore, and 290 tons of second-class ere ; 
the stock on the mines amounted to 550 tons of ore, and at the railway depot to 
20 tons, about 800 tons of ore in all, ready tosend away. He believed even this 
atisfactory production was not so large as it would undoubtedly become as soon as 
the roads were repaired. (Cheers.) The Chairman, in conclusion, begged to intro- 
ota thy Willyams, whe would now give his experience gained during his recent 
Visi e mines. 

Mr, Buypaes Witiyams, on rising to address the meeting, was 
very heartily cheered. He said he must first apologize to the share- 
holders for having been prevented attending on the last occasion of 
their meeting. At the time their Chairman had been kind enough 
to explain the cause of his absence, and he now took the earliest 
opportunity of meeting his fellow-shareholders. He would at once 
proceed to endeavour to give them some account of his visit to the 
mines, and also the information he had been enabled to gather on the 
spot respecting the other objects of interest, such as smelting, roads, 
tnd others, And he considered that he should best consult the con- 
venience of the meeting by simply giving a few facts, and then 
leaving it to any of the gentlemen present to ask him any 
questions in connection with the mines that may be of interest, 
Oy he promised to afford him the best information in his power. 

¢had gone to the Emma Mine in company witb Professor S lliman, 
= was so well known both in this country and America, and 
Whose reputation stood so high in his profession that he deemed it 
199 be out of place if he were to attempt to eulogise him, 

she had mentioned before, it was in company with this gentle- 
man that he had, after a very difficult and somewhat perilous 
grerney, reached the mines; but it had not been until they had gone 
ooryenges distance over roads covered with snow between 30 
“ 40 feet deep. They had at length succeeded in reaching the 
r perty, but on their arr.val had not been able t» do anything the 
i ~ night. On the following morning, at daybrevk, they had gone 
ito the mines. In all probability the whole of the shareholders 
~~ y 
— were arquainted with the position of the mine, but in case 
wm one did not know, he would briefly observe that it was 
rs on the side of a hill, and the en‘r<nce was by a tunnel 
ac A gcd and it was through this that the whole of the 
Sade of rought out of the mine. ‘There were eight flocrs above, 
= - alter number below this tunnel. They had agreed before 
an me to take the eight floors above the tunnel the first day, and 
ot ae the investigation of the mines. It might be inte- 
om : 0 oe meeting to know the way in which they had taken the 
ra ea my afterwards assayed, from the mines. He had been ex- 

7 ns anxious to be particularly careful on this point, because, as 
about on aware, very hard and unfavourable things had been said 
caloted a mine, and the opinion had been and was continually cir- 
many oth out their friends in America having tried in this and 
— thet, o instances to hoodwink Englishmen. He would mention 
mine, a be beg nm the mines, he had found, in the captain of the 
“ ro'her Cornishman, very well known to him personally, and 

4 §reat experience in all mining matters. He had therefore imme- 
Y struck up a fri s } 
him about the P a friendship with this gentleman- tain Pascoo—and had taken 
the mines in ¢ a ne, during his explorations. They had proceéded to investigate 
Pascoe and hin - sowing manner :—Before entering the workings they (Capt. 
Paper, om if) provided themselves with a great many small bags, slips of 


mer. When in the level, after he had struck off a piece of ore in 


a 
Ohne bs 
Cases caliper roneedied a little further and took another sample, and even in some 


- hree or four, These he then placed in one of the little bags, with a 
than | nding slip of paper, and handed them over to Captain Pascoe, whe} retained 
intact nti) ¥ were given into Profesor Silliman’s possession, under 





whose immediate superintendence they were assayed. The result of these expert- 
ments were already fully known to the proprietary. He might add that he believed 
the ores were correctly and truthfully assayed, and that the report with reference 
to the testing of the value of the ores was indisputably trustworthy. The next 
matter had been, and it was one on which they were particularly anxious to judge, 
the estimate of the quantity of ore then existing in the mines. They employed 
every appliance for the purpose, and, as far as it was possible, measured every 
level, so as to form an opinion to the best of their ability as to the quantity of ore 
yet untouched. His undoubted impr. ssion was, after the most careful estimate, 
that they had considerably understated the quantity of ore still unworked; 
and the meeting might easily imagine that they were extremely anxious not to 
give too sanguine a calculation as to the amount. (Hear, hear.) The next 
day they had proceeded in the very same way, only with the difference 
that they then explored the floors below the trackway. After having 
com leted this work, and looked at the roads, and having given instruction as 
to the timbering the mine and other matters to Mr. Williams, the superinten- 
dent of the mine, and in whom they had implicit faith, they had started to 
investigate other matters in California, The instruction given previous to 
their departure had been with reference to certain operations they desired 
to be carried out in their absence. It gave him pleasure to state that on their 
return they found that their instructions had been fully carried out, and with very 
great success, as the shareholders had been informed by the second report for- 
warded to them on their return from America. It would be gratifying also to the 
proprietary to learn that their mine was worked in the most beautiful order and 
well timbered throughout. (Hear, hear.) He regretted the absence of a tram- 
way, for the means of transit at present was about one of the few points not 
entirely satisfactory. He was of opinion that it would be a matter for further 
consideration whether the company should not make a track lower down. He 
thought it would not only be y, but beneficial to the company, as it would 
open out large masses of ore. He would here observe that, although he had gone out 
to America under the impression of being about to visit a great mine, he had not 
had the least idea that he should find a property of such magnitude, and full of 
such rich ore as he had seen at the Emma Mines. In addition, he might 
state as his opinion and as that of Professor Silliman, that during their 
absence the value of the mines had certainly doubled. (Loud cheers.) They 
had then turned their earnest attention to the subject of smelting, and had 
spent considerable time in visiting the various smelting works in the neighbour- 
hood of the mines and of Salt Lake City. The result of their inquiries and ob- 
servations had not been as satisfactory as he could have wished they might have 
been. The process of smelting was still in a very rough state in Utah; the diffi- 
culties in the way of its satisfactory accomplishment being very great, such as the 
very high price of fuel and labour. He believed, however, as the mines in that 
territory were opened out and developed, and the ore raised, that enterprising 
smelters would go out from this country, and he had no doubt when this was the 
case smelting would be brought te as great perfection as it was in this country and 
in Germany. For the present, they could not, consistently with the best interests 
of the company, advise them to embark in a smelting business, but rather deemed 
it would be more advi-able to continue as they were doing at present, to ship their 
first-class ores to this country for treatment; and when at some future time the 
art of smelting was better known in Utah, and they would be able to smelt the 
ores on the spot, the henefit derived by the company would be somewhat consider- 
able. In accordance with his advice, a parcel of the company’s eres had been sent 
to the Winnamucka Smelting Works, and they were at present being treated 
there, The result of this experiment he had hoped to have heard before, but no report 
had yet reached the board, although they anticipated it would arrive within the 
next few days. The owner of these works was a Mr. Dagget, a very clever man in 
his profession, and who had stated in a letter that he had tried some of his own 
ores in these works with success, and that if a similar result attended their experi- 
ment, a saving would be effected of about 30dols. per ton. With regard to the second- 
class cres, he remarked that at the present time the quantity was so great of this 
produce that it was very much in the way of working the mines; they had made 
inquiries and had had interviews with several gentlemen with regard to con- 
centrating and smelting their second-class ores. (Hear, hear.) He was happy 
to say they believed that they should accomplish this most desirable object, and 
make a great success of their second-class ores, (Cheers.) He had visited 
the Pioneer Mills, in which the milling of ores was carried out ; they belonged to Mr. 
Walker, of Salt Lake City, and treated ores precisely similar to those of the company, 
The silver returned from these operations amounted to 996 parts of 1°000, which, 
as the meeting was aware, was very nearly pure silver. If they could obtain the like 
results from the treatment of their ores, the benefit t» the shareholders would be, of 
course, enormous, (Hear, hear.) He had given instructions, as he had before mentioned, 
to send twenty tons of their ore to these mills, and if the experiment proved successful, 
he should strongly recommend the erection of mills in the vicinity of themine. The 
ores might be run down to these mills, when built, at a very little expense, and when 
treated the bullion could be carried down and sold either at San Francisco or New 
York, At any rate he thought they were in a fair way of discovering some plan of 
dealing with these ores, and he hoped so sincerely, because as he had said they were 
at present very much in the way of a thorough working of the mine. (Cheers.) Ano- 
ther important question, and to which their attention had been carefully turned 
was that of the state of the roadsin the Canon. They had thought at one time that 
it would be possible to construct a wire tramway from the mine to Sandy Station, 
the nearest point of railway, but since its contemplation the scheme had been aban- 
doned. He had gone to San Francisco and saw some gentlemen there who were in 
the habit of making these tramways, and after consulting with them it was found 
that the expenses would be so great, and the uncertainty, owing tothe inclement 
weather, of being able to keep always tle wire tramway posts in position, 
that they had been obliged to ahandon the idea altogether. They had then 
thought of making a small metal tramway, but after going into the scheme 
fully they had not considered it advisable to.2ecommend it to the pro 
prietary. The only remaining alternative, and which offered, practically 
speaking, the greatest advantages, was that of placing the road up the 
Canon in thorough repair. This would cost between 35,000 aols. and 56,000 
dols. ; but, on the other hand, it would enable them to make a considerable saving 
in the cost of transit from the mines to Sandy Station, which. at the present time, 
was something enormous. Tho immense quantity of snow which, in its present 
condition, encumbered the road rendered it very difficult of passage, and when the 
sun began to melt the snow it was almost impassable for horses, The worst months 
for travelling were, therefore, April and May, during which time the snow was 
melting from the effects of the sun’s heat. At the same time, if they could get the 
other mines in the neighbourhood—small, but valuable and progressive properties 
—to join with them in making that road serviceable, by putting it in thorough repair, 
it could be maintained in that condition at a very small cost. (Hear, hear.) They 
might even establish a toll, and so make the traffic directly pay for the maintenance 
of the road. If this were the case, he did not think the company would have, in 
the future, any difficulty in getting their ore from the mine regularly. The past 
winter, as they well knew, had been exceptional in its severity, and consequently 
the difficulties they had had to contend with might be regarded, to a certain extent, 
as exceptional alse; but, in his mind, he considered that they ought to be in a 
position to carry their ores to the railway in all weathers, and during the whole of 
the year. (Hear, hear.) These preceding remarks concluded the few words he had 
desired to address to the meeting. They embodied, he believed, everything relating 
to the company’s property of any interest to the proprietary ; at the same time he 
desired to say, if there were any points on which he had not touched, and with 
which the meeting felt any interest, he should be very glad to give, to the best of 
his ability, whatever information was desired. The shareholders should, without 
reserve, be placed in possession of as full a knowledge of the property as he had 
acquired by his visit to the mines. (Cheers.) 

A SHAREHOLDER desired to know the number of men employed on the mines, 
and of what nationality they were? 

Mr. Wittyams said that there were 95 men engaged on the property, some of whom 
were English and some Germans; there were no Chinese, he regretted to say, in the 
neighbeurhood at the present time. In answer to another question, it was stated 
that the distance from the mines to the mouth of the Canon was 12 miles, and that 
the railway station was four miles further on. 

Capt. Seppon asked if the system of a running or raised kind of railway were 
in use or contemplated by the board. The system he referred to was very cheap in 
construction, and was receiving the earnest attention of the military for the 
purpose of utilising it in mountainous districts. 

Mr. Wittyams replied that he had not heard of such a mode of conveyance, but 
he perceived its practicability, and deemed it worthy of consideration. The question 
should have the attention of the board. 

Mr. Mosscrop desired information as to the tunnel which it was reported had 
been driven on the other side of their property, and had disclosed rich ore. 

Mr. Wittyams regretted he could not fully inform the meeting with regard to 
this matter. It had only come to his knowledge at 11 o'clock on the eve of his de- 
parture for England, and his acquaintance with the question was therefore very 
imperfect. He had been hurriedly informed by Mr. Hussey that a tunnel driven by 
another company had struck ore in what they believed to be their patent. He had 
said in answer to the request of the superintendent for instructions, that if they 
attempted to carry away any ore from this new working, they were to move for 
an injunction against this rival claimant, who was the Illinois Tunnel 
Company. He could assure them that the two companies were on perfectly 
friendly footing, and he firmly believed that the Illinois Company had no intention 
whatever of werking the ore so suddenly discovered ; and, in fact, their superin- 
tendent, Mr. Williams, had very little doubt that he will be able to track out the 
vein, and in the event of his succeeding in his attempt, the new working will form 
quite another mine. The tunnel, he had no doubt, woyld be placed at the service 
of the company, if it were available to carry out the ores from the mines. (Hear, 
hear.) On hearing of this occurrence for the first time, he had offered to stay, 
but it was not deemed necessary, as the Illinois Company showed no intention of 
working, 

In answer to a question relative to the future prospects of the mine, 

Mr. WILtyams said that in his own private opinion the company possessed a very 
valuable property indeed in the Emma Mine: and he had no doubt whatever that 
it would be paying handsome dividends long after every one in the room was dead. 
They had made every possible calculation as to the quantity of ore yet in the mine, 
and, from these observations, he felt every confidence in saying he did not consider 
it possible for the mine to run short of produce for some considerable time. It was, 
of course, impossible to tell how long the ore would last, but he frankly confessed 
he had never seen such an immense mass of ore in his life as he had witnessed at 
the “Emma.” As a matter for congratulation, he would add that the company had 
most excellent agents at the mines, and he felt sure that they would do everything 
in their power to develope the resources of the mine, and make it return as good 
dividends as possible. (Cheers.) When the side levels were intersected they would 
be better able to form an opinion of the future returns from the mines. 

A SHAREHOLDER considered it desirable, bearing in mind the obstacles presented 
by bad weather to extensive operations, that the workings should be pushed for- 
ward with all vigour in the coming summer. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Writyams said the Chairman had given instructions to the agents on the 
yooyersy to work out as much ore as they could the moment the road was opened. 

e no doubt that they would be able to work 100 tons per day with ease. If 
they succeeded in this, such increased working would enable them to double their 
dividends. (Cheers.) He believed the miners worked only six days in the week. 

The CHAIRMAN, in answer to another question, said the telegram he had read 
did not specify the number of days during which the work mentioned had been 
accomplished. At the last meeting he had read a report of the operations for April, 
and that had been for work done up to the 27th of that month ; he therefore pre- 
sumed the telegram detailed the work effected up to the same day for the present 
month. 

Mr. Wittyams said, in answer toa question as to the advisability of sending their 





manager of the Central Pacific Railway. This company was very anxious to carry 
their ores, and he thought that this line would do so ata cheaper rate than the Union 
Pacific line, which was at present the carrier for the company. The manager of the 
Central Pacific had proposed to make inquiries for him, and to get him a statement 
as to the price that company would charge for the carriage of their ores. He had 
been led to believe that if they could have a large quantity of ore, guaranteed to a 
certain extent, from this and other mines in the district, that the line would even 
feel disposed to establish a line of steamers for the purpose of affording an easy means 
of transit; and by this arrangement a saving to this company would be insured of 
about 30s. per ton, and the difference in time would be nearly three months. 

A SHAREHOLDER desired to hear if Mr. Willyams knew whether the new vein that 
had been struck was a continuation of the Eama vein, because if that were the 
case, it would be only fair te conclude that the intervening space was also oecupied 
with similarly rich ores. 

Mr. WILLYAMs said he had understood from the manager that at any rate he 
had no doubt of being able to have ore all the way to where the Illinois Company 
had struck it, and that therefore they might fairly presume the intermediate ground 
was ore ground of equal ricbness to that in working. (Hear, hear.) If this were 
proved to be the case, the company would possess a second mine, and the discovery 
therefore was to be regarded as a most valuable one. Fortunately for them, the 
parties who had struck this new vein were not in any respect hostile to this com- 
pany, and would without doubt give them the use of the tunnel already driven, 
Workings were at present being pushed forward at this point, with the view of 
proving the continuity of the vein. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked if there were any truth in Mr. Hiram Johnston's asser- 
tions that this company had no right to follow out a vein when it went beyond their 

atent. 

P’The CHAIRMAN said according to the United States’ law the proprietors of any 
mine had a right to follow out a vein, even if it went beyond their patent, and that 
therefore this company was fully justified in all its operations. ut if they had 
been trenching upon any one’s ground the shareholders might rest assured that they 
would have honed of it, and have hadan injunction out against them. He would 
only add that all of Mr. Johnston’s statements with regard to their property 
could, if he cared to eccupy the time of the meeting, be proved utterly false. 

Mr. Mosscxor, who prefaced his remarks by observing that he 
was a large shareholder in the company, and had been so since its 
establishment, said, before investing in the undertaking he had taken 
pains to satisfy himself as to the stability and prospects of the con- 
cern, He had in the first place addressed Gen. Schenck, who had 
been a director at the time he joined the company. In answer to his letter he 
received a reply to the effect that he had also subscribed and paid for a number of 
shares in the Emma Silver Mining Company, and he further assured him that he 
should most certainly not have done so, or have lent his name as director to the 
undertaking, unless he had felt fully convinced that the mines were indeed a valuable 
property, and that they would be faithfully managed, (Hear, hear.) On the 
receipt of a letter from Mr. Johnston unfavourable to the company, he had taken 
the opportunity of seeing him. With that purpose in view he had called at his 
office, and had at once been granted an interview. Mr. Johnston expressed himself 
quite ready to answer any question he might desire to put to him. He had 
therefore told him that, being a large shareholder in the Emma Company, 
he had naturally felt a little nervous on the receipt of his communica- 
tion, and should feel obliged if he (Mr. Johnstom) would give his reasons 
for believing the property below the value of its market price. He 
had then been introduced to Mr. Lyon, who was represented to be the man who 
had first developed the mines. Mr. Johnston had told him that Ne ‘was an 
American lawyer, resident for the present in this country, for the purpose prac- 
tically of looking after Mr. Lyon's interests with regard to the Emma Mine. 
On meeting their chairman since that interview had taken place, he had mentioned 
to him that he had seen Mr. Lyon. Mr. Anderson then informed him that this 
gentleman had been selling a number of their shares, but the stock of the company 
continuing firm, and the day of delivery being close at hand, he had gone to Mr, 
Park and asked him for some accommodation with shares. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
Mr. Park had very justly answered that he felt no sympathy with him whatever. 
He then frankly confessed to Mr. Park that he had received advices from America 
which frightened him, because he felt sure it would be impossible, after the an- 
nouncement he alluded to had been made, to buy Emma shares at the price he had 
soldthem. An American correspondent had informed him that, owing to the immense 
increase in the value of the property by its further development, he believed the 
shares would be at 100/, withina few month's time, Such an announcement as this 
fully accounted for the anxiety and terror of Mr. Johnston. Mr. H. Johnston, who 
was an American lawyer, represented the interests of Mr. Lyon, but why should he 
also take so great an interest in his welfare as to take the trouble of addressing him, 
and of stating verbally, as well as by word of mouth, the various objections and un 
favourable circumstances connected with the Emma Mines, He had said he did itsolely 
for the honour of his country. (Laughter.) Now, of course, it was scarcely necessary 
for him to say he had not placed much weight on this interpretation of his conduct, 
for he strongly believed him to be an upholder of Mr. Lyon, and at the same 
time he wished to observe that he considered Mr. Lyon should set about forward- 
ing those he employs in some other way than by bearing the shares of mine. (Hear, 
hear.) Then with regard to the false impression that had got abroad through Mr. 
Johnston's agency ne the report furnished by Professor Silliman in regard 
to the company’s mines. He had taken great pains to ascertain that Professor 
Silliman stood so high in his profession asto take rank as the Sir Roderick Murchison, 
of America. Then again the other day he had received another pamphlet from Mr. 
H. Johnston, in which he denied that Professor Silliman had been employed 
by the purchasers solely. He had then written a letter to Messrs. Coates and 
Hankey, who were, he understood, the tirst firm to whom Mr. Park was intro- 
duced on his arrival in this country. He had received a letter dated the 24th 
inst. in reply, and in which this firm stated that the selection of Professor Silliman, 
as the best man to investigate and report on the property, had been entirely at their 
request. The meeting could therefore judge from this letter how far it was true 
that Professor Silliman had been employed by the vendors. At an interview he had 
had with Mr. Coates, that gentleman had expressed himself in very flattering terms 
of the ability and int .grity of Professor Silliman. 

Mr. Lyon then addressed the meeting at great length, entering into minute de- 
tails relative to an indefinite claim he had had against the company in the position of 
original owner. He owned, in answer to the demand of the meeting, that in his 
dealings with the company’s shares he had sold short, and sueh he regretted to say 
was his present position. The opinion to be gathered from his observations generally 
were on the whete decidedly favourable to the company, for he expressed himself in 
the course of his remarks, although in rather ambiguous terms, as quite satisfied in 
regard to the value of the property, and of its prospect of future profitable 
returns. 

Mr. Fisner said he held a considerable interest in the company, and 
had never parted with any of his shares“ short.’’ He had delivered 
the 300 shares alluded toto Mr. Lyon, by Mr. Park's order, because he had 
been given to understand at the time he would have been utterly ruined 
if he had not thus helped him. He could not express the astonishment 
he felt when he heard Mr. Lyon calmly confess that he was not a shareholder, and 
yet had presumed to detain the meeting with such a lengthy speech. Considerable 
confusion of dispute here ensued in respect to Mr. Lyon being a shareholder or 
not. It was at length settled that that gentleman was a proprietor, and therefore 
entitled to be heard. Mr. Fisher then resumed, by asserting that Mr. Johnston's 
reputation in America never exceeded that of a fourth-class attorney, 
while Mr Lyon's occupation had been for the last few years bringing claims against 
any newly-discovered mine, and in instituting a suit against the company 
formed to work it. (Laughter.) With regard to his (Lyon's) transactions in the 
company's shares, he knew for a fact that at the time he was selling short he had 
gone to Mr. Park and had boldly asserted that he was doing no such thing. Yet, 
later on, it appeared too evident, and Lyon had admitted he had done so. Mr. Fisher 
then called on the meeting to judge of the truth and honesty of this man’s inten- 
tions, whose endeavours, as he himself alleged, were directed to forwarding the 
interests of the shareholders, or, as he had asserted at another time, for the honour 
of his country. (Laughter, and hear, hear.) Although, no doubt, Americans ought 
to feel very highly flattered by such a compliment, he confessed that for himself he 
did not at all like it. Again, he desired to call the attention of the meeting to the 
fact that while Mr. Park was here in England, and to be met at every meeting of 
shareholders, Mr. Lyen had kept his lips closed, but no sooner had that gentleman 
gone, and was now distant 30@0 miles or more, Mr. Lyon dared to bring forward all 
manner of false and disgraceful assertions. (Hear, hear.) 

Some further discussion then ensued, not immediately bearing en the interest of 
the company, and various matters having been raised, they were satisfactorily dis. 
posed of by the Chairman. 

A SHAREHOLDER then rose and said it was his pleasing duty to move a cordial 
vote of thanks to Mr. Brydges Willyams for having, in the interest of the share- 
holders generally, undertaken a visit to the company’s mines, and for his pains- 
taking endeavour while there to obtain accurate knowledge respecting their 
property, and for his coming before the meeting to-day with so distinct and full 
astatement of his investigations at the mine. 

This, on being seconded by Mr. Camp, was put to the meeting and unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. B. Wittyams, after acknowledging the vote of thanks just so warmly ac- 
corded, said he had endeavoured, to the best of his ability, to investigate and forward 
the best interest of the company. He desired to repeat that although he had had 
a very high opinion of the mine before he started for America, and although he 
fully expected to see a really great mine, he had been agreeably surprised to find 
on reaching the Emma that his most sanguine estimations of the value and extent 
of their property had been more than realised. And he might add that he firmly 
believed the mine had doubled in value since his visit. (Cheers.) He had purchascd 
shares to some extent at the formation of the company, and he intended to hold 
them. He was particularly desirous to avoid all mention of the value of their pro- 
per‘y in too sanguine a spirit, as his purpose in appearing before them on the pre- 
sent occasion was merely to furnish them with a few plain statements, yet he could 
not refrain from repeating, before sitting down, his confident opinion that the mine 
would be paying larger dividends than were being declared at the present time, 
long after all those present in the room were dead and gone. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman for his courteous and able conduct in the chair 
on the present occasion was then proposed and unanimously carried. The compli- 
ment having been acknowledged, the meeting terminated. 


WHEAL SPARNON.—A general meeting was held on Monday (Mr. 
W. Jardine in the chair. The accounts showed a debit balance of 206/. 1s. 9d. It 
was resolved that a special meeting be called on June 17, for the purpose of consi- 
dering of the disposal of the mine and property as a going concern to a new com- 
pany, with a view of providing further necessary capital for the full development 
of tho sett. The committee were re-elected, and thanked for past services. 


PEDN-AN-DREA UNITED MiveEs.—A general meeting was held on 
Monday (Mr. W. Jardine in the chair). The accounts showed a credit, balance of 
1468. 7s. 1d. Upon the proposition of Mr. Sharp, and seconded by Mr. J. Oritchicy 
Martin, the committee were re-elected, and thanked for past services. 


WiraL MarGarrt.—At the meeting, on May 23, the accounts 
for the three months ending March showed a ercdit balance of 522/. 11s. 9d, The 
profit on the three months’ working was 493/, 1s. 1d. A dividend of 10s. per share 
was declared, and 74/. 11s. 9d. was carried to credit of next account. Captains T, 
Trewecke and 'T. Michell reported upon the various points of operation. At Brams 
ble shaft they have driven 22 fms. south at the 50 towards the south lode, and must 





ores t0 Norfolk instead of New York, that the suggestion was one worthy of atten- | 


be now near it. This is indicated not only by the distance «riven, but by a chang 
from the end, 


tion, He had gone into the question at San Francisco, aud had conversed with the | in the ground and an increase of water issuing 
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FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


In the Haute-Marne prices still display great firmness, and a recent 
advance has become general. Charcoal-made pig has attained a quo- 
tation of 6/. 8s. per ton in some rather exceptional contracts; rolled 
coke-made iron oscillates between 10/. 8s. and 10/. 16s. per ton. A 
scale of 16s. per ton between the various classes of merchants’ iron 
is now — accepted. The groups of Nancy and Longwy, 
which supply themselves with coke in the Nord and in Belgium, are 
now receiving deliveries with regularity. In the Longwy group 
there has even been too much coke, especially in the last few days 
of the month. It is complained that the recent scarcity was rather 
fictitious than real, and that it was made a good deal of in order to 
carry prices upwards. Working operations are being now actively 
carried on in the Nancy group at the forge of MM. Dupont and Drey- 
fus. These gentlemen have applied for a concession at Chavigny ; they 
have also entered into competition with forgemasters of the Meurthe, 
having already obtained several concessions in the neighbourhood. 
Mention is made of the intended creation of acompany for the esta- 
blishment of a rolling-mill at Champigneulles. The imports of pig 
into France in the first three adalhe of this year are returned at 
41,000 tons; those of iron and plates were 16,000 tons in the same 
period. The Maubeuge Blast-Furnaces Company (Nord) will pay a 
dividend for 1871 on July 1. 

A royal Belgian decree approves the statutes of the recently con- 
stituted Acoz Forges Company. The capital of the company has been 
fixed at 240,0002.; the Council of Administration is also authorised to 
issue obligations to the extent of 40,0007. It has been rumoured 
bier the Belgian iron markets that refining pig has been carried to 
4/. 16s. per ton in some cases; it can scarcely be said, however, that 
this price has become general, 4/. 12s. per ton being the firmly esta- 
blished current figure. Merchants’ iron has been in quite excep- 
tional demand upon the Belgian markets, and prices are expected 
to be carried shortly to 10/. per ton, with a scale of 12s. per ton be- 
tween classes. The price of plates has not varied ; No. 2stand gene- 
rally at 12/. 16s. per ton, and boiler-plates gt 13/.12s. per ton; supe- 
rior qualities bring only nominal rates. Rails remain at 10/. 8s. per 
ton. There is a general tendency to follow the example of English 
firms, and refuse all guarantee clauses in specifications. This ten- 
dency is, perhaps, to be regretted, as the scarcity of pig has some 
influence upon the quality of the iron delivered. An adjudication 
is about to be made by one of the Belgian companies of 106 tons of 
cast-steel rails, and 43 tons of iron rails. Machine coke-made iron 
is worth 10/. 16s. per ton, while 12/. 16s. per ton is paid for superior 
qualities. There is little change to note in the Belgian ironworks; con- 
tracts concluded in the last few months of 1871 still occupy them, 
at any rate, partially; but almost all deliveries experience delays 
from the want of raw materials and iron of special qualities. Ger- 
man adjudications, which inundated the markets a few months since, 
have now considerably slackened. The railway companies have re- 
paired their way and plant, increased their supplies of rolling-stock, 
given partial satisfaction to public opinion, and absorbed their avail- 
able resources. A meeting of Belgian forgemasters has been held at 
Namur, to consider the question of Danks’ puddling furnace. Acom- 
mission of eight members was appointed. This commission is to 
call in the aid of two engineers and a master puddler in order to 
thoroughly study the question, and it is also empowered to proceed 
to England, if necessary, and examine the apparatus upon the spot. 
The blast-furnaces of M. Louis Dupont, at Chatelineau, and of MM. 
Cambier and Co., at La Louviére, are about to be re-lighted, 

The activity of the Belgian coal trade continues very great; labour 
makes default, and stocks are feeble. In the Charleroi basin coke 
stands at 1/. 1s. 8d. per ton, Some coal-workers wish to spread abroad 
a belief that the state of affairs is not advantageous to them, that 
they are executing old contracts concluded at rates much lower than 
those now current, and that the advance in the price of labour de- 

rives them of all profits. Such assertions can scarcely, however, 
te seriously entertained. The proprietors of coke furnaces are ex- 
pected to make immense profits this year. A line of railway from 
the Plateaux de Herve has been completed as far as Micheroux, and 
hopes are entertained that it will shortly be opened for traffic. The 
Petit-Try Company, which has a concession of about 800 acres, is 
about to be again brought into working, under the direction of M. 
Victor Gilleaux. It is much to be hoped that the production of coal 
will increase in Belgium, as coal is likely to be greatly wanted ; it 
is doubtful, however, whether Belgian coal mining can keep pace 
with Belgian metallurgical industry. 

A further advance is anticipated in the price of coal in France, so 

eat is the activity prevailing, and so urgent are the wants exist- 
ing. The coalowners are also stated to have concluded contracts in 
advance for their production for almost the whole of the remainder 
of the year, Itis calculated that, notwithstanding the progress of 
coal mining in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, the extraction of coal in 
France this year will not amount to 14,000,000 tons, while the con- 
sumption will not be less than 22,000,000 tons. Under these circum- 
stances coal will, probably, remain extremely dear in France for 
some time to come. 

Quotations for copper have experienced a further advance upon 
the French markets. Thus, at Paris Chilian in bars, delivered at Havre, 
has brought 108/. per ton; Chilian in ingots and tough English, de- 
livered at Havre, have also brought 108/. per ton; and Corocoro mine- 
rals (pure standard), delivered at Havre, has realised 109/. per ton. 
At Marseilles, Spanish in plates has made 88/. per ton, and small re- 
fined ingots 98/. per ton. Upon the French tin markets quotations 
have further improved, but only to a small extent. Thus, at Paris 
Banca tin, delivered at Havre or Paris, has made 173. 4s. per ton; 
Straits ditto, 168/. per ton; and English, delivered at Havre or Rouen, 
1667. per ton. At Marseilles, Banca has been quoted at 170/., and 
Straits at 166/. per ton. The article has been the subject of nume- 
rous fluctuations upon the German markets; nevertheless, prices have 
scarcely changed upon the whole. Tin has been firmer upon the Dutch 
markets; at Rotterdam Bancahas brought 96 fls.; ditto, to be delivered 
at the autumn sale, 92 fls.; Billiton has been rather weak, at 944 fis. 
A small advance has been noted in English lead upon the French 
markets, but lead from other sources has remained at about previous 
rates. In Germany lead has maintained a good tone. The French 
zinc markets have Se an upward tendency, Silesian has been 
quoted at Paris at 24/. per ton. 








FOREIGN MINES. 


Emma (Silver).—The directors on Monday received the following 
telegram : ‘ 230 tons of ore shipped from New York; 120 tons dispatched from the 
mine. Raised 180 tons first-class ore last week. Raised 50 tons second-class ore last 
week. The mine is in good working order.” 

MALPASO GoD WASHING Company.—The directors have received 
advices from their superintendent, Mr. C. R. Clarke, dated April 16, of which the 
following is an abstract :—“ I have put together over 500 ft. of pipe, and expect to 
have it all ready to put up by the end of this month. I am making every exertion 
to hurry the work along to completion. Iam in hopes of starting the washing about 
June l. In my last I reported progress on ditch, and since then the digging has 
been completed, and the carpenters have built over 500 ft. of flume, most of it on 
trestle, and some of it over 25 ft. high. I shall begin to put down sluice next week. 
I should have been at it now, but had to wait on the sawyers for lumber. I as 
sure you I am as anxious as any of the owners to see the mine at work, and shall 
do all in my power to make it a complete success, and I know it cannot fail to pay 
“big.’” Mr. Clarke further writes to a correspondent, under date April 16 :—‘ The 
mines of this country are rich, and when worked properly are bound to be the 
source of large revenues to their owners, but in consequence of the impossibility 
of getting good workmen, the numerous fete days, &c., the development will ne 
cessarily be rather slow. But the gold is here, and only wants capital and energy 
to take it out in paying quantities. The Malpaso Company's ground, as situated 
here, if placed in California, would be worth millions of dollars. I have no doubt 
there will be a number of mines opened as soon as the Malpaso is worked, and it 
has shown what can be done with a hydraulic. I have been asked and solicited to 
visit and examine them for the owners, but on account of my duties here I have 
refused to do so.” Mr. G. B. O'Reilly (who lately reported on the Rica Mine), 
writes to acorrespondent under date April 18 :—‘‘ Malpaso Mine : I spenta few days 
there last week. The Acequia quite finished; only requires a little strengthening 
on a few points. Washing ought to commence in two months or less. Clarke is 
quite oi bank proves to be quite the right sort of man. The first month's wash- 
ing will be no fair indication of what is to be expected when oD gmp face is put in. 
I have seen dozens of hydraulic mines in California, and worked in a few, and feel 
convinced that Malpaso is as favourably situated for hydraulic as can be desired, 
with the advantage of being practically inexhaustible in width, depth, and breadth. 
If it pays dividends at all it will continue to do so for 50 years or more; there will 
be no delay from want of grade, scarcity of water in summer, or any of the causes 
which so frequently throw back miners’ work in California. As the Spaniards were 
unacquainted with the flume, and worked up with canalons and a very small stream 
of water, they lost their grade in a short distance, and finally ran out on top of the 





rich deposit. The. gmede for a native canalon is at least 10 ft. or 12 ft. in 100 ft. 
Clarke will run with about 4 ft. 2 in., and will, therefore, command a vast mass of 
the richer gravel, which now lies under a pile of Spanish tailings. This feature 
has not yet been commented on, and isa most important one. Theextent of ground 
thus covered up with Spanish tailings is immense. I can see more than 100 acres 
of it besides what is covered by forest.” ‘ : 

Rica GOLD WAsHiInG Company.—The directors have received ad- 
vice from San Francisco, stating that the whole of the hydraulic apparatus was 
shipped from there for Colombia on May 4. Mr. O'Reilly writes by the last mail 
to the vendor :—“ La Rica is, I believe, as good a mine as Malpaso, but as the latter 
will soon be at work, it is useless to speculate on what may or may not be, as the 
question will be settled by results of that mine.” ‘ . 

MAMMOTH COPPEROPOLIS OF UTAH.—The directors have received 
the following telegram from their manager :—‘‘ 100 tons sent to New York; 100 tons 
at Sandy Station. Gold and silver discovered inthe mine.” P 

SILVER PLUME.—The directors are now again receiving shipments 
of ore, the snow and ice having at last disappeared from their roads. One parcel 
of 130 sacks, about 5 tons, has already been sold in Liverpool, and realised over 103/. 
per ton. Another of 170 sacks, about 6 tons, has arrived, and will be sold this week, 
and a further parcel of 227 sacks, about 10 tons, is advised by the agent as having 
been shipped. The manager reports that the several lodes are all in good condition, 
and that he anticipates at once making a large increase in the shipments. 

Camp F ioyp (Silver).—E. B. Wilder, May 1: For the month of 
eee we have extracted and put to pile 500 tons of ore, -_— and valuation low, 
which please see in statements of ores extracted for April. The developments thus 
far made are | satisfactory as regards their extent in quantity and quality 
of ore. On pay-roll of men at mine you will see some 94 names; many of these 
were discharged and others substituted in their stead, in order to keep the force 
up to such a standard as the developments required from time to time. In incline 
No. 1 we have a lorge body of good ore, the best, making in a south-easterly direc- 
tion. A drift on the course of the ore—north-westerly—was started at 48 ft. down 
from mouth of incline, in good ore, towards incline No. 2, and driven 26 ft. The 
last 6 ft. the ore is of a low grade. Incline No. 2 is down 55 ft. in vein matter, but 
no pay ore. Incline No. 3 is looking well. This last was started as an incline- 
shaft, but in our progress with the work I found the ore making down, and re- 
turned to mouth of same, sinking down in ore varying from $54 to $108 silver per 
ton by assay. The workings are now from mouth of incline 9 ft. deep, 9 ft. wide, 
and 30 ft. long, allore. From these a drift south-easterly has been run or driven 
16 ft. in ore, yielding by assay $120, $129, aud $170 silver. In all the workings, 
therefore, of No. 3 we have ore on each side, in ends and bottom in every place 
thus far opened. The open cut in Sparrowhawk has been made with Last Chance 
cut No.2. Weare getting out some rich ore, running from $200 to $1500 per ton. 
This work is down 15 it., and ore still increasing downward. An additional shift 
by night is now at workhere By another open cut we also have struck some horn 
and antimonial silver, and from work done it bids fair to open out largely. The 
cross-cut from shaft No. 1, south-westerly towards incline No. 1, has been driven 
22 ft. in vein matter, but no pay ore. Last Chance cut No.1 is about the same, 
and Iam now starting a drift from same south-westerly on the ore. No change in 
shafts 3 and 4 since my last. The drifting to the spring, covering pipe over two 
miles, and putting in tanks, I am happy to inform you, is completed, and we have 
an ample supply of water at present to run the mill. Lam now laying downa 
tramroad to the foot of the mountain, about 450 ft. long, in order to get our ores 
to mill and have them out of the way, as we are nearly blocked up with ore at the 
mine. 1 shall arrange it so that the full car descending will bring up the empty 
car, with such supplies as coal, planks, water, &c., for the mines, thus diminishin, 
the cost of transportation up the mountain by teams. From the ore in sight 
shall take out for May 100 tons, by increosing my working force. The mill is pro- 
gressing finely, and nearly ready. The furnace building is completed, and as 
soon as the bricks are on the ground it willtake but a shcrt time to lay them. The 
arrival of Mr. Bousfield will enable me to turn the greater portion of the office work 
over to him. 

ALMADA AND TrriTo (Silver).—By advices to hand the directors 
learn that the net profit for March is 1263/.; 65 tons concentrated black ores were 
in course of shipment at Guaymas for Europe, per Knight Templar, which was to 
load at Mazatlan: 15 tons were still awaiting shipment at Agiabampo, and several 
tons ready for sacking at the mines. The Providentia cross-cut is now fairly pro- 
ductive of black ores. The last assay of concentrated black ores gives $260 per 
ton for silver, besides copper. » 

San Pepro.—S. Lean, April 18: Water’s shaft: The 135 fm. level 
is now driven 13°60 metres beyond the ladder winze, 5 metres of which beyond the 
lode we met with in the cross-cut. The latter is very hard, consequently we have 
suspended it, and have put six men to drive on the lode west. In this we have 
driven 24 ft., and met with a white boulder for the last 8 or 9ft. The lode is poor, 
but finding it heaved north by west, we have driven in the latter direction 12 ft., 
where the vein is improving; present value 4 tons of grey ore per fathom. No 
doubt we shall have to drive further west, to let down the water from the 128 fm. 
level, but the monte is evidently heaved between the latter and the 135 fm. level. 
I have no doubt it will regain the perpendicular of the ore ground from the surface 
to the 110 fm. level, which will then give us a deep and lasting course of bronces. 
—New lode: Driving at the abovelevel by one man south, 20° west, about 20 metres 
from shaft and 30 metres from the manto; the lode is 6 in. wide, producing 4 ton 
of 3 per cent. ore per fathom. There are some branches near this lode which 
we expect will soon drop in with the principal vein, and makea bunch of ore. This 
lode is producing the richest class bronces that I have ever seen in this district.— 
Stopes: In the bottom of the 122 fm. level producing 2 tons of ore per fathom ; 
in the back of the 122 fm. level producing 3 tons of ore per fathom.—Tribute 
pitches: One in the back of the 110 fm. level, and back of the 88 fm., and bottom 
of the 47 fm. levels are producing their usual quantity of ore.—Bearers: The fourth 
sett isnow prepared, which we expect to put in in the ensuing week.—Santa Elena : 
The 26 fm. level, driving north and south, by two men, the former 6°30 and latter 
6°60 metres. The latter is producing stones of ore, but not enough to value; both 
these ends have a very kindly appearance. The lode is 8 ft. wide.—Cuba : Much 
the same as last advised. E 

MoNnTE ALBO.—W. Martin, May 17: Su Ergiolu: The new shaft 
is completed, cased, and divided down to the No. 6 level, and we shall commence 
to drive north and south on the course of the lode to-morrow. The lode is looking 
very promising, producing good stones of ore. The lode in No. 5 level north yields 
XY ton of ore per metre. fn the same level south the lode is producing some good 
stones of lead ore. In No. 4 south the lode is at present poor. Stope No. 1 in back 
of No. 4 level will yield % ton of ore per metre.—Guzurra: There is no change in 
Julius Cesar cross-cut since my last report. We have driven a cross-cut north from 
Julins Cesar level, and have intersected lode D, on which we are driving east and 
west. In the western end the lode yields 4 ton per metre, but in the other end the 
lode is at present poor, We have driven these two levels about 6 metres from the 
cross-cut; we have also driven a cross-cut in the Santa Clare level and intersected 
this same lode, which is producing good stones of ore. Napoleon level is going 
east on lode, at present poor, but looking very promising. The stope in back of 
of this level yields %4 ton of ore per metre. The rise in back of Gallena Nuovo will 
yield & ton of ore per metre. All our engines and machinery are working well. 
The weather has settled very dry, and our water for dressing purposes is getting 
scarce, The health of the establishment is good. 

RutNnE.—May 28: The branch of lead recently passed through in 
the cross-cut from the winze at the 22 is 3 to 4 inches wide, nearly solid, and yield- 
ing very fine lumps of galena. The branch will pay for working, if it holds. We 
have not driven on it; the cross-cut being put forward to intersect the junction 
lodes ; as soon as we have proved the latter point I purpose driving on the branch. 
We have now three separate branches, one in the winze and two in the cross-cut, 
in a distance of about 3 fms., each bearing a little lead. The end being driven 
north-west on the north lode 15 fms. (old) level is looking well, the lode having 
improved, and yielding a good deal of blende and some lead, and a good piece of 
sloping ground is being laid open. This point we shall continue to push on. 

UniTED MEXICAN.—Mr. Hay, April 24: Mine of Jesus Maria and 
Remedios : The reports concerning these two mines are very similar to those which 
have come forward by the late mails, and indicate a gradual decrease in the yield 
from them.—New Concern: The cross-cut of San Eduardo appears to have tra- 
versed the entire vein, and to have reached the mountain lying upon it. It will be 
continued a few varas further to clear up doubts, and afterwards a level to the east 
towards where the junction of the main lode with the Loba vein should be found, 
will be opened upon the lode itself. The end west of the adit is without change. 
In the Frente de Santa Elodia of San Antonio de la Ovejera the vein has not yet 
been discovered. - 

BENSBERG (Lead Mining and Smelting).—J. W. Hoffman, May 25: 
There is no material change to report at the mine. The pump-shaft in the open- 
cast has been carried down 12 feet in order to facilitate the draining of the open- 
cast. We continued uncovering fresh ground, making a road for a tramway, and 
getting ore for washing and dressing. The boiler made in Cologne has been de- 
livered, and is now being fixed. Theengine and boiler from Liverpool have arrived 
in Rotterdam, and were forwarded by boat on the 21st inst. 

West CanapA.—April 20: Wellington: One of the stopes in the 
bottom of the 40, east of Rowe’s shaft, will yield 23 tons of ore per fathom. No 
other stope is finished, and the men will soon begin to stope the bottom of the 40 
from the western end of the shaft.—Huron Copper Bay : In Bray's shaft, below the 
60, the part of the lode in which we are sinking will yield 1% ton of ore per fathom. 
The cross-cut south at the 50, west of Palmer's shaft, is now in clean ground, and 
we shall drive west on the most promising part of the lode, which contains a little 
ore. The stope in the back of the 60, east of Bray's, will yield 3 tons of ore per fm. 
The stope in bottom of the 50, west of Palmer's, is worth 2% tons per fathom. A 
stope in bottom of the 35, west of this shaft, yields 3% tons, and one under the 35, 
east of Bray's, 234 tons. The stope in the bottom of the 35, east of Bray’s, and east 
of Bartle’s winze, yields 3 tons per fathom, and another below the same level, west 
of Bray’s or Fire lode, 214 tons. The stope in the bottom of the 20, east of new 
engine-shaft, will produce 2 tons per fathom. 

LINARES.—May 22: Pozo Ancho Mine: The lode in the 85, driving 
west of Crosby's shaft, is improving a little, and yields good stones of ore, worth 
\% ton per fathom. The lode in the 75, driving west of Crosby's shaft, is small and 
poor, and the ground very hard. The lode in the 75, driving west of San Francisco 
shaft, has improved during the past fortnight, now being worth 3 tons per fathom. 
The lode in the 75, driving east of San Francisco shaft, is compact and regular, con- 
sisting of carbonate of lime and lead ore, yielding of the latter 1 ton per fathom. 
The ground in the 65 fm. level, driving west of San Francisco shaft, is very hard, 
and the lode small and poor. The lode in the 55, driving west of San Francisco 
shaft, is of a promising appearance, consisting of carbonate of lime and lead ore, 
yielding of the latter 34 ton per fathom. The lode in the 45, driving east of San 
Francisco shaft, contains a few spots of ore, but not enough to value.—Winzes : The 
lode in No. 181 winze, sinking below the 55, is very regular, composed of quartz and 
lead ore, yielding of the latter 4% ton perfathom. The lode in No. 182 winze, sink- 
ing below the 31, is small and poor.—Los Quinientos Mine: The lode in the 45, 
driving east of Addis’s shaft, has very much improved since last report, now yield- 
ing 14% ton per fathom. Inthe 45, driving west of San Carlos shaft, the lode has 
fallen off very much in size and value, now being worth % ton per fathom. The 
lode in the 45, driving east of San Carlos shaft, is | Bate consisting of calcareous spar 
and lead ore, yielding of the latter 4% ton per fathom. In the 32, driving east of 
Judd’s shaft, the lode is yielding good stones of lead ore.—Shafts and Winze : Judd’s 
shaft, sinking below the 32, is going down in old workings, with a good branch of 
lead standing on the north side, worth % ton per fathom. Considering. the hard- 
ness of the granite, fair progress in Henty’s shaft, sinking below the 32, is being 
made. There is no change in Perez’ winze, sinking below the 32, to notice. Car- 










FortTuna.—May 22: Canada Incosa: The lode in the yy 


west of Henty’s shaft, is small but regular, showing jna:... 
ment, yielding % ton of oreper fathone The lode firth vetions Of an j 














is compact and solid, but not so large as it has | ve» WESt ory; Rus 
The ground in the 80, driving east of Henty's poe ny Pielding 15 ea 
gular, composed of hard quartz, spotted with lead ore. The lard, and ge pele 






east of San Pedro shaft, is still kindly, compos : lode in the 
yielding of the latter 2 tons per fathom. The lode a the on 
dis’s shaft, is poor at present, and the ground very hard “ iti 
lode in the 80, driving west of Lowndes’ shaft, is large ms ‘2 
with lead ore. The lode in the 80, east of Carro’s shaft. is: l Spotted 
wet and troublesome for driving, producing 1% ton of ore p ri 
Winzes : The men are getting on very well with the sinkis f 
low the 80; it produces 1 ton per fathom. We hope to how of Lowndes 
the 70 to the 80 by the end of this month; it yields 11, hore Senano’s yi 
in Carlo’s winze, sinking below the 90, has reatly fallen oft bot me 
since last report.—Los Salidos Mine: The lode in the 110 qo % and 
Amigos shaft, is large and kindly, with a little lead, but not e Fest of ne 
lode is small and the ground hard in the 100, driving weet of ke to Value 
There are no improvements in the 90, west of San Carlos st r DAN Carlog 
Buenos Amigos shaft. The 110, driving east of Morris's en taft, in the 119 
open up paying ground ; it produces 1%4 ton per fathom 
level, driving east of San Pablo shaft, is strong and reg 
and lead ore, yielding of the latter 2 tons per fathom. 
San Miguel's shaft, is not so large or valuable as when last pr, ts 
now % ton per fathom. The 35, driving west of Palgrave's ee On, yan 
ing fair productive ground, wotth 1 ton per fathom. The 35 nee shalt, Vite 
grave’s engine-shaft, is holed to Medina’s winze; the lode FTV east 
and Winzes: We have commenced sinking the Morris engine-shatt pina. ~Ray 
with a good pare of men, and shall try and get it down as fost . below they 
have also begun to sink Palgrave'’s shaft below the 35 towards th 8S Possible % 
44 ton of ore per fathom, Medina’s winze, below the 25, is con te 40 ; it Prada 
85. Thelode in Lorente’s winze, below the 90, is sma}] ‘and eegatttinicated with 
per fathom. Moron’s winze, sinking below the 100, is pros Orth Yt 
ground, yielding 2 tons of ore per fathom. The lode in Caloo’s ms down in yas 
is not so large or so rich as it was, now being worth 3 tons per be. teow ey 
winze, below the 100, is going down in a strong and kindly lod ‘thom. — Gui 
bonate of lime, quartz, and lead ore, yielding of the latter'}1, to Bee 
ALAMILLOS.—May 22: The lode in the 60, driving 
Rafael’s shaft, yields some good stones of ore, worth 14 ton per Pid West of Sy 
in the 50, east of La Magdalena shaft, is smallnd poor. 1 he od fathom, The ay 
east of La Magdalena shaft, is compact and regular, yieldin we the 75, ari 
In the 85, driving east of Taylor's engine-shaft, the lode is Beit Pet tte 
very hard for driving through. The lode in the 85, west of T with lead, bg 
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is large, containing a little lead, but not enough to value $) OFS engi ‘ 
of San Yago’s shaft, the lode is well defined, ond of a silo pen ©0, driving yg + 
The lode in the 40, east of San Victor’s shatt, is 6 feet wide, com me “Pear at 
of lime, clay, and lead ore, yielding of the latter 114 ton per rH pea of Carina 9, II 
the 50, driving east of San Victor's shaft, yields occasional stc neo > pe The lod. , IC 
in the 30, west of San Victor’s cross-cut (south lode), has fallen off neat They d 
the past few days, now yielding ¥% ton of ore per fathom. The 40 dy ity 4 
San Victor’s cross-cut (middle lode), is opening out very good tribut, GTIving Wey 0. # 


2 tons per fathom. The lode in the 40, driving west of Sun V ictor's om 
\OFrs SS-Cut (s 


lode), is small and compact, worth 3 ton per fathom. The gr, «CUE (south 
driving through in the 50 fm. level cross-cut, driving south of Bane? Naf 
The lode in the 20, east of Addis’s shaft, is large and open, letting ell} 
of water, it yields 34 ton per fathom. The 20, east of Addis's p Sony A Rreat da} 
driven on a very promising looking lode, worth 114 ton per fathom Sent, is brag 
few days since by the cross-cut south. The 40, driving east of Crete 
opening out a long run of good tribute ground, worth 114 ton per f the Y'S shal i 
driving east of Crosby's shaft, has holed to Jaeer’s winzé, and we exper 

provement shortly, yielding % ton of ore per fathom. ‘he lode pect a 
west of Crosby’s cross-cut, contains a little lead, but not quite 
The lode in the 80, east of Crosby’s cross-cut, is large and reg 
ductive at present. The 80, driving west of Crosby’s cross-c 
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bar of ground, but will get through it shortly.—Shafts and Winzes yi teat 

pleted the necessary preparations the sinking of Judad’s engine-shaft lye 

will be commenced at once. The lode in the air-shaft sinking from pte OW the ) 

into several branches. The footway shaft sinking from surface has h ‘ein 

20 fm. level, a few feet behind the end going east from Addis’s shaft: Pre {0 the 

of ore per fathom. The lode in Garcia’s winze, below the 60 fm. level, Seen 
- a 


as it has been, owing to its having become very vughy, yielding 114 ton per f 


The lode in Coba’s winze, below the 30, is small, and contains but li tie, 
sent. Alejandro’s winze, sinking below the 40, has again improved, buat 


an increase of water it is difficult to sink; it prodnces 21 . p 
lode in Gabriel’s winze, below the 30, is quite wnppodastive tons per fathom, Th 

LUSITANIAN.—May 21: Palhal: In Taylor's engine-shaft, sink 

A sod . sn, 

below the 150, the lode is worth from 2 to 3 tons of ore per fathom — 
Basto’s Lode: In both ends of the 150 the lode is 5 ft. wide, composed f 
In the 140, east of Taylor's, the lode is 6 ft. wide, composed of loose and harden 
and it is of the same character in the 130 going in the same direction the i 
1 ft. wider. The lode in the 120, east of River shaft, is 5 ft. wide containing avg 
of ore; and in the 110 east 2 ft. wide, composed of schist. In the south id / 
last-mentioned level there appears to be a spar lode coming in, from which au 
water issuing. The lode is 2% ft. wide in_ the 90 east, composed of soft schist . 
quartz. In the 80, east of winze No. 89, the lode is 2 ft. wide, giving good al 
of ore; and in the 70, east of River shaft, 4 ft. wide, worth 1% ton per fathor a. 
the adit, west of Perez’ shaft, the lode is small, but gives stones of ore at times, 
hope soon to get to the branch in the 38 west of slide lode, as there is water com) 
through the ground.—Levels on Slide Lode: The 140 is going south-west of Taylor’ 
in a lode 1% ft. wide, composed of a tight flookan. In the 130 south-west ol ip 
lor’s, we have cut a small branch in the western side going west, witha ver 
north underlie. It has spots of mundic and copper ore, and we have sore 
menced to open on, in order to ascertain whethhr it is Basto’s lode. In thelj 
north-east of Taylor’s, the lode is at present 2 ft. wide, composed of a dry flooka, 
In the cross-cut south of branch the ground is moderate for driving, and we ho 
next month to attain our object. No. 89 wlnze, below the 70, and the Tise abow 
the 90, are being holed; six of the men employed here are put to drive an 8 fg, 
level east of the winze, and six men the 70 east. No. 91 winve, below the 1s 
holed to the 150, and the men removed to stope.—Carvalhal: The ground in 6 fn 
level cross-cut, north of incline shaft, is a hard gneiss, but is getting.a little damp; 
and in the same cross-cut south it Is more favourable for driving through.—Levs 
on Great Lode: In the 50, east and west of incline shaft, the lode is 1 ft. wide, ai 
in the eastern end containing spots of lead. Inthe 40 east the lode is small andy. 
productive, but in the opposite end it is 2 ft. wide, yielding % ton of lead ore pet 
fathom. In the 30 and 20 east the lode is 1 ft. wide, composed of quartz a 
country. In the adit west, on the flookan, the lode is 1% ft. wide, of no value 
Cannter Lode: In the 10 west the lode is 6 in. wide, composed of quartz. Inth 
20 west the lode is 1 ft. wide, with spots of lead, and in the 30 west 114 ft, wide 
worth ¥% ton of lead per fathom. 


[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.) 











THE COAL AND IRON TRADES IN WESTPHALIA.—The state of the 
coal and iron trades throughout Westphalia surpasses even the most sanguinee: 
pectations, and there is considered to be every prospect of this encouraging stated 
affairs continuing for some timetocome. The coalmasters are using every exettita 
to increase their production, and from the improvement in Prussian industry 
nerally, it is considered that they can safely do so without being likely to place te 
supply in excess of the demand. : 


COAL IN ZANZIBAR.—The Board of Trade have received a copy 
a despatch addressed to the Government of Bombay by the Acting British Consl 
at Zanzibar, forwarding specimens of surface coal found within the southerndit 
trict of the Zanzibar Dominions, and stating that His Highness Seyd Burgash he 
promised to send a party with instructions to dig into the coal seam discovert, 
and to bring away samples from a depth of about 6 ft., in order that its real value 
may be tested. 


MAMMOTH CoppPpEROPOLIS MINE OF UTan.—The following letter 
dated East Tintic, May 3, appeared in the Salt Lake Semi- Weekly Herald, of May} 
with reference to this mine :—“‘ Knowing that you are greatly interested in mining 
matters in this territory, I send you a few items I think may be interesting toym 
The Mammoth Copperopolis Mine, lately purchased by capitalists, isa fine pe 
property, and the proprietors, gentlemen of meansand energy, and determined top 
secute work vigorously upon the mine and ship ores on a large scale, thereby givili 
employment to many men and teams, as all the first-class ore will beshipped to Gres 
Britain. We have about 40 men at work upon the mine at present erecting buildings 
making improvements, &c. ; andas we open up the mine more, so that they can work 





to advantage, the number of men will be increased. The mine produces very rich (In 
ore, considerable of the Ist class ore exceeding 40 per cent., and a large amount dt 
the 2nd class 20 per cent. The ore is of a very ductile character, easily manipt BAI 


lated, and the lower grades will soon be smelted on the spot, the facilities for smelt- 
ing being excellent, and a new and important industry promoted. We haveal 
ready, within a few weeks, shipped some 150 tons of ore, and expect ina short tim 
to be shipping hundreds of tons per month, increasing the quantity as the mines 
opened up. n my next I will write you about other mining properties and eule 
prises. 


MINING IN CALIFoRNIA—Crown Pornt.—Daily yield, 425 ton 
from the 1100 and 1200 ft. levels, the assays of which average about $100 to theta 
The bullion yield for the present month will foot up to about $800,000. If mote ie 
better milling facilities were available the yield could easily be brought up toam> 
lion dollars. There is nothing particularly new to report in the appearance, con 
tion, or development of the mine. The ore breasts are all looking magnificent), 
as usual, and there is ore enough in sight to last five years at the present rile 4 
working, to say nothing of what is not in sight, undeveloped in the unexpor 
depths below the lowest level. The last dividend, disbursed on April 12, S Fe 
share, amounted to $300 per share, being the largest monthly dividend ever pi 
by any one company on the Pacific Coas!. The drift south at the 1300 ft ler ‘ 
run in the west wall of the vein, and cross-cuts east from it show the ore bovy" 
be even richer than in the level above.—San Francisco Stock Report. 











CONSTRUCTION OF FURNACES.—The invention of Messrs. Hixc# 


é i i bil 
CLIFFE and WILNEs, of Oldham and Manchester, is designed to effect the com 7 
with the use ot 





tion of smoke in furnaces,and at the same time to dispense ee nt of 
bridge-wall or midfeather in the ffue, and consists principally of a cast ay ; € has 
level with the fire-bars, or nearly so, and provided with two or more ova by 


domes or raised chambers of other suitable form, slotted or perforated with’ 
suitable number of holes or slots. These domes or chambers are open ben 
are placed over openings in the plates, so that the air from the ashpit enters foal 
and passing through the holes or perforations in the domes or chambers aa wild 
divided current, prevents the great heat of the flames at this part from destroy” 
the metal of the domes or chambers. 


STEAM GENERATORS SUPERSEDED.—The invention of Messrs. Ds 
MIGNoT and GANTER, of Bordeaux, is described as consisting —firstly, aoe 
receiver in pressure at any desired number of atmospheres in order to use this = 
sure as a motive power for driving all kinds of engines, suppressing fare 
boilers, and, therefore, coal and water. Secondly, in a combination of oe wrest 
sressing pumps, electric batteries, and driving engine, with the object of om al 















roscosa’s winze, sinking below the 32, is hard and poor at present. Gracia’s winze, 
sinking below the 45, is suspended for the present, in consequence of its having 
reached water; it yields 4ton per fathom, 


ing water as motive power, and substituting compressed gas in lieu eee 
the application of this system to all steam-engines actually constructed, 0 
may hereafter be constructed, 
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S AND CoO., 


draulic and General Engineers, 
Rg STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON 
wy = 
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SS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LS, for testing ground for Minerals. Bridge Foun- 
sian Wells, &c., to any depth. 
: treble Barrel and other Deep Well Pumps. 
8 Vertical and other Portable Steam Engines. | 
Te rizontal and Vertical Steam Pumping Engines, 
18 ingle and Double-purchase Crab Winches, 
iB Pulley Blocks of all sizes. 
"1,—Bottle and other Lifting Jacks. 
_Pouble-barrel Pumps, for Mine or Quarry use. 
a Portable Wrought-iron Pumps, ditto ditto 
+ Bernay’s Patent Centrifugal Pumps, of all sizes. 
, = ALSO EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION OF 
J YD GENERAL MACHINERY, 
HYDRAU LIC a ” avai 


nINES, WATER WHEELS, WIND ENGINES, 
NYDRAULIC RAM, FIRE ENGINES, &c. 


Catalogues and Estimates on application. 


AR AND CO’S CIRCULAR FELT ROOFING 


FOR 


ry 


nna 700 
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GREAT ECONOMY 
AND 
CLEAR WIDE SPACE. 


For particulars, estimates, 


eFEECE and plans, address,— 


arate la NaN M*TEAR & CO,, 
20, BUDGE ROW, CANNON 
STREET, LONDON; 
54, PORTLAND STREET, 


MANCHESTER; 
OR, 
CORPORATION STREET, 


| ia =" BELFAST. 
Hog iad 
he above drawing shows the construction of this cheap and handsome roof, now 
h used for covering factories, stores, sheds, farm buildings, &c., the principals 
hich are double bow and string girders of best pine timber, sheeted with % in. 
is, supported on the girders by purlins running longitudinally, the whole 
ng covered with patent waterproof roofing felt. nese roofs so combine light- 
swith strength that they can be constructed up to 100 ft. span without centre 
ports, thus not only affording a clear wide space, but effecting a great saving 
in the cost of roof and uprights. 
ey can be made with or without top-lights, ventilators, &c. Felt roofs of any 
iption executed in accordance with plans. Prices for plain roofs from 30s. to 
persquare, according to span, size, and situation. 
anufacturers of PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bot- 
hs under copper or zine. 
YODOROUS FELT for lining damp walls and under floor cloths. 
DRY HAIR FELT, for deadening sound and for covering steam pipes, thereby 
ng 25 per cent. in fuel by preventing the radiation of heat. 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, price 1d. per square foot. 
holesale buyers and exporters allowed liberal discounts. 
“—y wp G@ VARNISH, in boxes from 3 gallons to any quantity re- 
rel, 8d. per gallon. 
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BAILEY’S TEST PUMPS 
& SPEED INDICATORS. 


nd Bailey’s Test Pump for Boilers, 
Pipes, &c., 
with Gauge to 250 lbs., 
£10 10s. 


BAILEY'S PATENT 
SPEED INDICATOR, 
7 in. dial to 100 millions, £4 4s. 


(In order, say if for reciprocating or rotary motion.) Used for Pumping 
Barr Engines, Winding Purposes, &c. 
EY & CO., STEAM GAUGE MAKERS AND BRASS FOUNDERS, 
ALBION WORKS, SALFORD, LANCASHIRE. 


HE PATENT SELF-ACTING MINERAL DRESSING 
MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Orel T. CURRIE GREGORY, Mrxine ENGINEER. 

CE8,—62, 8T. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 
is oe . ahagfie 
bition of ey stant licenses, under their patents, for the use, singly or in com- 
re Bid bh most approved machinery for dressing ores, comprising Stamps, 
be whole i ‘low Percussion Tables, Classifiers, and Buddles. 
leth, the Bo combination are In successful operation at Rhoswydol Mines, Mach 
¢ diggers s Kee: Shropshire, Darren and Gertrude Mines, Cardiganshire. 
hes, will largely used at the Van, Caldbeck Fells Mines, and at many 
ant T unqualified success, 
land, —— are In course of construction at varions mines in England and 
rall engeeea8 which Mr. Gregory will be pleased to give information, an- 
r ey and give orders for inspection. F 
bared ey Aye at of Aberystwith, the company’s mechanical engineer, is 
or the laying nt sad estimates, or contract for the supply of machinery, 
0} : : 
m5 and Shey eusiness in the supply of Dressing Machinery for the treat- 
¢ has devoted him aed res in Foreign Parts, and all classes of ores at home. 
by his inventi self to the perfecting of Self acting Dressing Machinery, and 

ons, greatly conduced to the success of the system. 

T. CURRIE GREGORY, Secretary. 


E! ‘ 
} ATH OR INJURY FROIM ACCIDENT, 
ITH THE CONSEQUEN 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
AIL v AY Passau enmn A POLICY OF THE 
ASS 2RS’ ASSURANCE 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. ©) 4% ¥» 








ananal p; eins He 
Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1000 at death, or an allowanve at the 
duane rate of £6 per week for injury. 
ne out of every try Ie 00 have been paid as compensation— 
or ‘erticalan pen “sy Ae we Policy Holders becoming a claimant each year. 
the Offices, y © Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 


% CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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BLAKE'S PA 


a 


AWARDED TWENTY GOLD AND ‘SILVER FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS, 





IMMENSE SAVING OF LABOUR 


TO MINERS, IRONMASTERS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, RAILWAY COM 
RINDERS, McADAM ROAD MAKERS, &o, &o, 


TENT STONE BREAKER, 


OR ORE-CRUSHING 
MACHINE, 


FOR REDUCING TO SMALL FRAGMENTS ROCKS, ORES, AND MINERALS OF 


EVERY EIND. 


This ts the only machine that has proved a success. This machine was shown in full operacion at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Manchester, and at the Highland Agricultural Society's Show 
at Edinburgh, where it broke 1% ton of the hardest trap or whinstone in eight minutes, 
and was AWARDED TWO FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDALS, It has also just re- 
ceived a SPECIALGOQLL MBDAL at Santiago, Chill. 


It is rapidly making its way to all parts of the globe, being now in profitable use in California, Washoe, 
Lake Superior, Australia, Cuba, Obit, Brazil, and throughout the United States aud England, 


é¥d extracts of testimonials :— 


For illustrated catalogue, circulars, and testimonials, apply to— 


PANIES, EMERY AND FLINT 


The Parys Mines Company, Parys Mines, near 
Seneer, June 6.—We bave had one of your stene 
breakers in use during the last 12 months, and 
Capt. Morcom reports most favourably as to ite 
ba me penn of Py) the materials to the re- 
size, an great 
bbe mantal labour economy in doing away 
or the Parys Mining Compan: 
H.R. Marsden, Esq. Janus Witcaaue, 


The Van Mint Company (Limited), Vi 

Mines, Lianidloes, Feb. 6, 1871.—Our meaner 
10 by 7, is now breaking 180 tons of stone fer the 
crusher every 24 hours. I may say, of all our 
machinery, that for simplicity of construction 
and dispatch in their work, they are equal to avy: 
thing in the eo but your stone breaker 


8 them al » WILLIAMS, 
HL i. Mareden, Meq,, Leeds, “'™ . 


Chacewater, Cornwall, Jan. 97, 1869.—I have 
she pleasurein stating that the patent stone 

reaker I bought of you some three years ago 
for minés in Chili,* continues to do its work well, 
and gives great satisfaction. It crushes the 
hardest copper ore =. it threugh & inch 
size by horse power—with great ease. can 
ony Saeee it to all in want of a crusher ; 
Can be driven by steam, water, or horse power. 
H. R. Marsden, Esq. JAMES PHILLIPS, 


Terras Tin Mining Co. (Limited), near Gram- 
pound Road, Cornwall, Jan. 187i.~Blake’s patent 
atonecrusher, supplied by you to this company, is 
a fascination— the wonder and admiration of the 
neighbourhood. Itssimplicity is also surprising, 
Peraons visiting it when not at work have been 
heard to remark, “ This can't be all of the ma- 
chine.” It will crush toa small size from 8 to 
10 tons of very hard and tough elvan rock per 
hour; takingt nto its leviathan Jaws pieces of the 
hardess rock, weighing 200 lbs. or more, masti- 
cating the same into small bits with as much ap- 
parent ease and pleasure as does a horse his 
mouthful of oats, On every 100 tons of the rock 
crushed ky the machine there isa direct saving 
to the company of not less than £6 over the pro- 
cess of hand labour previously adopted by them, 
and the indirect saving much more, the machine 
being ever ready to perform the duties required 
ofit. It breaks the stuff mueh smaller, and in 
form so fitted for the stamps, that they will pul. 
verise one-third more in a given time than when 
performed by hand labour. 

Jos, GILBERT MARTIEN, 

H. R. Marsden, Esq., Leeds, 


Welsh Gold Mining ny, Dolgelly.—The 
stone breaker does its wor pres crushing 
the hardest stones and quartz. WM. DANIEL, 


Ovoca, Ireland.—My crusher does its work most 
Batisfactortly. It will break 10 tons of the hard- 
eat copper ore stone per hour. 

—— WM. G, ROBERTS, 

General Frémont’s Mines, Oalifornia.—The 15 
by 7in. machine effects a saving of the labour of 
about 30 men, or $75 perday. Thehigh estima- 
tion in which we hold your invention is shown by 
the fact that Mr, Park hasejust ordered a third 
machine for this estate. SIL4s WILLIAMS, 


‘our stone breaker gives us great satisfaction. 
We have broken 101 tons of rr pyrites with 
it in seven hours. DWARD AARON, 

H. B. Marsden, Esq. Weston, Dear Runcerm 


H. R. MARSDEN. SOHO FOUNDRY, . 
MEADOW LANE, LEEDS, 7 


ONLY MAKER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





WIRE TRAMWAYS 
- 


cost 


(exclusive of power 
and rolling-stock) 


ue ra , tr — ee ae 


For quantities 
ranging from 
10,090 to 100,009 


tons per annum 


And are at present successfully employed in lengths from a quarter of a mile to fourteen miles in transport of .o6 |, ironstone, firee 
clay, coke, general mining produce, beetroot, sugar-cane, &c, They are working in most difficult and mountaiaou districts, where 


any other means of transport is impossible, as well as through ordinary country. 


ABOUT SEVENTY LINES HAVE ALREADY BEEN CONSTRUCTED, 





THE WIRE TRAMWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 


Are PREPARED to SURVEY and ESTIMATE for LINES and EXECUTE CONTRACTS at HOME and ABROAD, They have 
engineers employed in constructing these lines in England, Holland, Prussia, Austria, Russia, Italy, Spain, United States, Peru, Chili, 
River Plate, India, Bolivia, West Indies, and Egypt. The system has been adopted by the English and Anglo-Indian Governments, 
the Spanish and Prussian Governments, and for many of the first mines and ironworks at home and abrvad, 


WIRE TRAMWAY COMPANY (Limited), 21, Gresham-street, E.C. 











PRIZE MEDALS—PARIS, 1867; HAVRE, 1868; HIGHLAND SOCIETY, 1870. 





Special Hammer for General 
Steam Stamp. Smith Work, &c. 





Hammer for Wheel-making, 
Copper Work, &c. 


Hammer for General Hammer for Heavy 
Smith Work, &c. Forgings. 


ATENTEES AND MAKERS OF DOUBLE AND SINGLE-ACTING STEAM HAMMERS of all sizes, from 17 Ibs. to 


20 tons, with Self-acting or Hand Motions, in either case giving a perfectly DEAD-BLOW, while the former m 
Large Hammers, with Improved Framing, in Cast or Wrought Iron. Small Hammers working up to 500 blows 


worked by the foot of the smith, and not requiring any separate driver, 


ay be worked by hand when desired, 
per minute, in some cases being 


SPECIAL STEAM STAMPS, of great importance for Smith Work, Bolt-making, Punching, Bending, &c. 


ilders, Colliery Proprietors, 


Hammers for Engineers, Machinists, Shipbuilders, Steel Tilters, Millwrights, Coppersmiths, Railway Carriage and Wagon "or also for use in Repair- 


Ship Smiths, Bolt Makers, Cutiers, File Makers, Spindle and Flyer Makers, Spade Makers, Locomotive and other Wheel Makers, 


ing Smithies of Mills and Works of all kinds, for Straightening Bars, Bending Cranks, Breaking Pig-iron, &c, 
STEAM HAMMERS AND STEAM STAMPS MAY ALWAYS BE SEEN AT WORE, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. [Jorn L 


PEPPER MILL BRASS FOUNDRY COMPANY 
| DARLINGTON STREET, WIGAN,: ? 
COLLIERY FURNISHERS, 


BRASS FOUNDERS, COPPERSMITHS, & GAS METER MANUFACTURM 


i 








The PEPPER MILL BRASS FOUNDRY COMPANY beg respectfully 
to invite attention to.their IMPROVED SELF-REGISTERING COL- : 
LIERY WINDING INDICATOR, which, in addition to its ordinary use ma 







of indicating the position of the load in the shaft, registers the number of 















































































windings, thus enabling the manager.at a glance, and at any moment, to 
check the return of the banksman or tallyman, by reading off from the 
dial the number of windings for any stated time. 
This Indicator is especially adapted for Water Winding or Pumping. Its 4 . 
indications cannot possibly be tampered with, and unerringly show the —_— 
number of windings or strokes for any stated period, so that it will at once + 
be seen whether or not the person in charge has been fully discharging his a > No. ] 
duty, ——r 
These Winding Indicators are supplied either with or with- ss i be J 
out the Self-registration Dial. 
ERS | 
The Pepper Mill brass Foundry Company will be glad to furnish, on ap- woasers f 
plication, sets of drawings illustrative of the simplest and cheapest mode During th 
of attaching their indicators to engines of various constructions, either fore, OOLAL 
vertical or horizontal, PBOLAL 
END ELEVATION minimum f 











One mode of attaching Indicator to Horton's} anoty 
Cy 








CHAPLIN’S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
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Stationary Enotne, Portaste Horst, Sream Crant,* Conrnactors’ Locomorivs, Traction Enainzs, , Snir’s Enotes. avon 
From | to 30- horse power 1 to 30-horse power. 30 cwts. to 20 tons. 6 to 27-horse power. 6 to 27-horse power, Winding, Cooking, and Distilling. 
No building required. With or withour jib. For wharf or rail. For steep inclines and quick curves. Light and heavv Passed by Government for half water. Eberhard' 





EE 
ge 


* These cranes were selected by H.M. Commissioners to receive and send away the heavy machinery in the International Exhibition, 
From the STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, ahd COMPACTNESS of these ENGINES they are extensively USED for GENERAL PURPOSES, end also in situations where STEAM-ENGINES OF THE ORDINARY 
CONSTRUCTION CANNOT BE APPLIED. 


ALEXANDER CHAPLIN AND OC0O.,, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CRANSTON HILL ENGINE WORKS, GLASGOW. | 


ENGINES OF EACH CLASS KEPT IN STOCK for SALE or HIRE, and ALL OUR MANUFACTURES GUARANTEED as to EFFICIENCY, MATERIAL, and WORKMANSHIP, 
Parties are cautioned. against using or purchasing imitations or infringements of these patent manufactures. 
AGENTS IN LONDON FOR THE SALE OF OUR MANUFACTURES: WIMSHURST AND CO, 


HAYWARD TYLER AND CO.’'S 
PATENT STEAM PUMPING MACHINERY, 


ERSVaB-Vsnsyss, 
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JOHN CAMERON, 
MAKER OF 
STEAM PUMPS, PORTABLE ENGINES, PLATE BENDING ROLLERS, 
BAR AND ANGLE IRON SHEARS, PUNCHING AND SHEARING 
MACHINES, PATENTEE OF THE DOUBLE CAM LEVER 
PUNCHING MACHINE, BAR SHEARS, AND RAIL - : AN HK ne Pgh 
PUNCHING MACHINES, oa SE vanes Sarge ae or — st 


*.* Norra ] 
fiction to noti 
fa value before 
8 aft will be in 
ing white qua 
intersection of 
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SS —— ———————— 2 = 2 mind much at 
EGERTON STREET IRON WORKS ; WORTHY € 
HULME, MANCHESTER * | The great success of HAYWARD TYLER and CO.’S PATENT “UNIVERSAL” STEAM PUMPS, may b tain, Gorsedd 
’ . : : : : —_— 
seen from the following fresh Testimonials, in addition to many others in their possession. HOMAS 
a WANT 
TESTIMONIALS, nouns it Heri 
To Messrs. HAYWARD TYLER and Co., 84, Upper Whitecross-street, London. Aston Main Coal Company, near Sheffield, 1st Decem ie ® Bedford Unit 
‘ GENTLEMEN,—In answer to your enquiry, I beg to state thes e twos pane a = A us through your agent, Mr, T, A. vam i fen oom 
oing work exceeding!y well. We think they are the best in the market, and shall be gla ou will send us ano’ - 5 ‘ 
one week from this yo r . “ (Signed) , Yourstruly, ASTON MAIN COAL COMPAN?: me Cont 
Devon Consol 
t of a Letter from JOHN SIMPSON, Esq , to Hayward Tyler and Co.’s Agent. b Copper has h 
ee ie ws TRhos Liantwit Colliery, Caerphilly, near Cardiff, March 4 e vat it will be 
I should like to have the water-piston and clacks the same as in our present pump, as they work exceedingly well, and I do not think it ia posell should be boug’ 


improve upon the present pump, except by lining the cylinder with brass as ordered. in price this ye 





Full particulars post free on application to— 


HAYWARD TYLER AND CO., 











cemnaiiiiesiiadiammatiie 84 ann 85, UPPER WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON, E.0. Bi tiem 
TANK LOCOMOTIVES, Bi aes 1 BideeyeOr 


nexey foun: Six» co.| ROBEY AND COMPANY, LIMITED, Biz: 








- Dov 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 20 Blue Hills, 
ENGINEERS, LINCOLN. cess 
= hiverton XN 
= PATENT PORTABLE C0 Choice, 
=| 10 Camp Floyé 
HAULING AND WINDING ENGIN§ == 
W Drake Walk 
WITH 20 Don Pedro, 





10 East, Loy 

60 Eclipse, fil, 
20 Rast Foxdal 
10 East Van, £ 
5 Emma, £25 


PATENT DRUM WINDLASSES, 


FOR MINING PURPOSES. die 
This Engine is specially commended to Mining Engineers and others, as by its adop 
Haulage along inclined drifts is easily and cheaply effected ; - ona nor engi 
The expense of sinking new shafts is greatly reduced, neither foundations 


house being required ; / ’ ideratull 
It is available not only for winding, but for pumping, sawing, &c.—a great desid 












By a special method of preparation, this leather is made solid, perfectly close in 
texture, and impermeable to water ; it has, therefore, all the qualifications essen- 
tial for pump buckets, and is the most durable material of which they can be made. 
It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of— 


I. AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS, LEATHER MILLBAND AND HOSE PIPE 






R. GE 
No. 4] 


5 Great Lax: 
£3 Lis, ; 100 Be 





























“ at a large colliery ; . desired »” eka 2 
MANUFACTURERS, It can be very quickly removed (being self-propelling), and fixed in any Done 26% + 16 
LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. = ty it tines Bie. 3 Wane 





: ngineil ' 
Prices and full particulars on application as above, and also references to view the & 


Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, 1862, for ) laces. 
successful work near Derby, Carnarvon, Haverfordwest, Darlington, and other pisce® ___ay 


MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPOSES. 
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